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JUSThRlNl & BROOKS Founded 174*> I 


\es, we’ve made 
the same rare scotch 
for almost 100 years. 


It’s a timeless gift. 
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ASTRONOMY ARTWORK BY ADOLF SCHAILER. ® 


' ASTROMEDIA CORP. 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky ©1977 Paddington Corp.. N.Y. 





HI WAY 


Corolla 2-Door Sedan (wilh 1.2 liter engine 
not available in California or designated high altitude areas) 


' Celica GT Liftback with 
5-speed overdrive transmission 


Corolla Liftback Deluxe 
with 4-speed manual transmission 


Corona 5-Door Wagon 

with 5-speed overdrive transmission 


ITS JIM 
COMMON 
SENS 


Everyone wants good gas mileage today. It's just com¬ 
mon sense. And, as you can see these Toyotas have 
good mileage...and more. They're built to last (that's 
why so many are still on the road). And they're reliable. 
For example, all new Toyotas have transistorized ignition 
for sure starts. All 27 models. And owning one is like 
money in the bank because Toyotas have traditionally 
high resale values. 

Toyota. It's just common sense. 



SR-5 Sport Truck 
ith 5-speed overdrive transmission 


These EPA results are estimates. The actual 
mileage you get will vary depending on your 
driving habits and your car's condition and 
equipment. California and EPA designated 
high altitude area ratings will be lower. 


'YOU GOT IT 


TOYOTA 


g. Toyota Motor Sales USA Inc 1377 






































THE RACKET THAT QUIETLY 
SHOOK UP THE TENHIS WORLD. 





"When I walked 
onto the court in 
1969 with my new 
racket, some 
players felt it 
was too radical. 

I knew it felt 
just right." 




Nobody can tell you which 
racket is right for you. You have to feel 
it on the court. 

Head 11 Tennis successfully 
blended the power of metal with the feel 
of wood when they built the Ashe 
Competition racket. And the Comp's 
revolutionary open throat design proved it 
could give you less twisting and more control 
on off-center hits than traditionally 
designed rackets. 

Research brought us improved materials 
and the popularity of tennis brought us improved 
players. So we built the Ashe Competition 2. Its 
boron shims make the Comp 2 even stiffer and more 
powerful than the original Comp. 

YOU’LL FEEL IT IN YOUR RACKET HAND. 

The Ashe Comp racket I use is perfect for me. 
And if you're a better player, chances are one will 
feel terrific in your hand, too. 

But there's more to the Head 
^ v line than the Competition 

series. I really believe there's 
a Head racket that's right for 
just about every tennis player. 
THE HEAD 
PROFESSIONAL. 

The Pro is designed for 
who likes to play 
j hard. Its elliptical 
head shape elongates the 
sweet spot. And because 
the aluminum is 
extruded in a hexagon, 
the Pro is firm and 
strong and powerful. 


The broad, angular open 
throat helps prevent twisting to 
helpyou keep the ball in play. 
THE HEAD MASTER. 
Head planned the Master 
for the intermediate player. Its 
round head shape and round 
sweet spot make it more 
forgiving than traditional 
rackets. So the Master has just 
the right blend of power and 
control for intermediates to 
advance their games. 
THINK OF YOURSELF. 
Before you buy a racket consider your 
strengths and weaknesses, how you play 
now and how you'd like to be playing. 
Then pick up a Head demo at your pro shop 
and play with it. If a racket feels right, 
it more than likely is right. And I know you'll 
find a Head racket that feels that way. I did. 


WE PLANNED IT THAT WAY. 


Head 


THE ARTHUR ASHE 
COMPETITION RACKET. 
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A 

Good 

Save 

fn fact, the Sports Illustrated Library 
Cases, pictured above, are the best way 
to save and protect your copies of 
Sports Illustrated. They’re custom- 
designed for the magazine. Rugged. 
Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A perfect 
way to combat clutter and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver 
Sports Illustrated emblem. Prices: $4.25 
each: 3 for $12; 6 for $22. To order, just 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 


To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. 
P.O.Box 5120.Dept.SI 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19141 


Please send me-Sports Illustrated 

Library Cases. Prices: $4.25 each: 3 for 
$12:6 for $22. My check (or money order) 
is enclosed. 


Address 

City State 


Allow three weeks for delivery. 



REMOTE CAMERAS AWAIT THE POUNDING OF HOOVES ALONG THE BELMONT RAIL 


How and where a horse will run is less 
of a problem for bettors than for pho¬ 
tographers. As any of the seven Sports 
Illustrated photographers assigned 
to Seattle Slew’s attempt at the Triple 
Crown in the Belmont last week would 
point out, the bettor’s $2 is riding only 
on the horse’s nose at the finish, where¬ 
as photographers need to capture high 
points all along the way. 

The ideal shot is usually the one from 
the camera the photographer is hold¬ 
ing, and Belmont Park is good in this re¬ 
spect because the start and finish of the 
mile-and-one-half stakes are the same, 
offering the photographer hand-held 
opportunities at the wire. “But you nev¬ 
er know what part of the track is going 
to be most important,” says Director 
of Photography Jerry Cooke. “That is 
the value of remote cameras.” Another 
plus is the ability to get those shots 
seemingly taken under the horses’ 
hooves with cameras set up as in the 
picture above. 

On the other hand. “Every time you 
set up a remote camera, you take a 
chance,” says Cooke. “If the lens you 
selected turns out to have been wrong, 
for instance, you get a photograph of 
sand—in focus and properly exposed, 
of course.” There is also the weather. 
“Photographers love sunshine, but will 
settle for a consistently cloudy day. 
Anything but the sun moving in and 
out. Every time the light changes, the 
exposure must be adjusted, and with re¬ 
mote cameras scattered around the 
track, you do a lot of running." 

You also do a lot of praying. A thor¬ 
oughbred runs at approximately 36 


miles an hour, covering a mile and a 
half in about 2 l A minutes, so that it is 
moving at more than 50 feel per sec¬ 
ond. A motor-driven camera shoots at 
four frames per second, which means a 
horse will move more than 12 feet for 
each frame the camera fires. A pho¬ 
tographer focuses for the median and 
hopes the horse is there at the Z\ sec¬ 
ond the camera is triggered. If his luck 
is out, he will capture the horse com¬ 
ing and going, both too early and too 
late. He also hopes his assistant is cor¬ 
rectly programmed to trigger the re¬ 
mote. “First-time assistants have been 
known to become so interested in a 
tight race they forget to fire,” Cooke 
says. An ideal assistant would be some¬ 
thing like R2-D2. the squatty robot of 
Star Wars , Sports Illustrated’s an¬ 
swer is Anthony Donna, who, though 
a mere human, has been known to ac¬ 
tivate three separate remotes, using 
hand switches and foot pedals. 

A safer solution is to cover more 
track with a wide-angle lens, but this 
produces a smaller and less dramatic 
picture. The power and grace of a mov¬ 
ing horse are best shown in a big image. 

As things turned out on Saturday, 
the cover photograph was taken by 
Heinz Kluetmeier (who also took the 
pictures on pages 20-21), shooting 
down from a stand near the finish, but 
the shot of the first turn, which opens 
the story on pages 16-17, came from_a 
remote set up by Tony Triolo. 
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All the flying 
you can do in a week. 
Only $145. 

Only from Allegheny. 




If you have family or friends where Allegheny flies, we're si 
have a special fare to get you there. 


Allegheny's Liberty- Fare really does give you 
plenty of liberty. 

You fly to as many cities as you want, 
wherever we fly in the U.S. Take as many 
flights as you'd like. You're allowed one stop¬ 
over wherever we go. 

Our prices are liberating, too: S145 for 1 
week, SI65 for 2 weeks, $185 for 3 weeks. 

Be sure to sec your travel agent or call 
Allegheny for Liberty Fare details. Because it's 
so special, you need to buy your Liberty Fare 
Exchange Order 7 days in advance. And if 
you fly on a weekday, you have to leave 
before noon. 

Ask about our other special fares, too. 

The Freedom Fare. Weekenders. Group Plans. 
They're all designed to save you money. 

And saving you money is part of what a 
big airline is all about. 

Discount laics subtext to CAB approval Prices may change without notice. 

The American Express Card.' 

We.'.V.&tfm-ag.T, a*,visas. Why lcavc homc w « l,ouc '< 

« -\--r •• when your mn can no so 

i. / A iilCtJCJIt-V*. .'[4 | . ... 

3- ^ ^ ^ ._■>» smoothly with if. Charge your 

S- .*** - -S Allegheny tickets, your hotel, 

n'OHO EQOAXjE meals, rcnt-a-c.tr. you name it. 

i!" f j <1 i! Pick up an application wher 

-*#• > ever the i:.ml is welcomed 

MMTifARiSS r- P»0S?_ . 3 $ or ca ,| (s0()| ,288000 toll Irec. 


L ALLEGHENY 


It takes a big airline, 




Mariner.The motor that ran more 
than 8,000 miles down the Amazon, 
Parana and Orinoco rivers is ready to 
take on American waters 




OMRRIKR 

\ OUTBOARDS 


On December 16, 1975, 
a group of five explorers, 
headed by an adventurer 
from Venezuela named 
Enrique Gundermann, set 
off on a voyage to dem¬ 
onstrate the feasibility of 
a river route connecting 
Venezuela with Argen¬ 
tina, by linking the 
Orinoco, the Amazon 
and the Parana river 
systems. 

Their boat was a bongo, 
a hollowed-out log 50 
feet long and 5'A feet wide. 

The motor was a 48 horse¬ 
power Mariner outboard. 

The motor ran faithfully 
day after day for over three 
months. Through torrential 
rains, 120 degree heat, acid 
and muddy waters —it ran even 
after the boat was capsized 
by a fallen tree. 


oits’/.vt wt /vrmzcwct / 


Thousands of other Mariner 
outboards have proven their depend¬ 
ability in Asia, Australia ana Mew 
Zealand. And now, for the first 
time, this line of remarkable 
outboards, from 2 to 85 
horsepower is available in 
this country. Your 
Mariner dealer is ready 
to show you why Mariner 
is one of the simplest, 
most dependable, longest- 
lasting outboards sold in 
America today. 

For the 
name of your 
nearest Mariner 
deafer, caff 
800-558-9758. 

(Or in Wisconsin, 
dial 414-923-3200.) 

He'll show you why 
we say Mariner 
is better in 
the long run. 


Mariner. Better in the long run. 







BASEBALL 
Sal Bando 4047 
Don Baylor 4044 
Buddy Bell 4038 
Bert Blyleven 4041 

_la'ry Bowa 4021 

_George Brett 4037 

_Lou Brock 4018 

— Mark Fidrych 4027 

_Steve Garvey 4002 

Bobby Grich 4045 

_Al Hrabosky 4020 

__ Jim Catfish Hunter 4019 
^..Reggie Jackson 4032 
.■ ' ■ ; 

Ed Kranepoot 4050 
Sixto Lezcano 4048 

_Greg Luzmski 4034 

_Bill Madlock 4022 

Rick Manning 4039 

_Joe Morgan 4024 

_Thurman Munson 4031 
_ Jim Palmer 4003 

_Pete Rose 4016 

Joe Rudi 4046 
Mike Schmidt 4011 
Tom Seaver 4015 
Wilbe Stargetl 401? 

Jim Sundberg 4042 
Frank Tanana 4043 


_Luis Tiant 4035 

Robin Yount 4049 

Richie Zisk 4040 

TENNIS 

Arthur Ashe 6053 

_Bjorn Borg 6006 

_Chris Evert 6054 

_Evonne Goolagong 6052 

_Billie Jean King 6039 

_Rod Laver 6007 

_Hie Nastase 6051 

_John Newcombe 6009 

BASKETBALL 

Rick Barry 5011 
-.Austin Carr 5014 

_Phil Chenier 5012 

_Dave Cowens 5002 

_Julius Ervmg 5026 

_Wall Frazier 5005 

_John Havlicek 5001 

Spencer Haywood 5006 

Kareem Abdul Jabbar 5004 
_ Bob Lamer 5017 
_Pele Maravich 5018 
_8ob McAdoo 5003 
—George McGinnis 5022 
—Norm Van Lier 5021 
_ Jamaal Wilkes 5020 


HOCKEY 

_ Bobby Clarke 6001 

_Yvan Cournoyer 6046 

_ Gary Domhoefer 6017 
_ Tony Esposito 6004 

_Rod Gilbert 6044 

_Guy Lalleur 6047 

_Berme Parent 6003 

_Gil Perrault 6048 

_Denis Potvm 6071 

FOOTBALL 

.Ken Anderson 3031 
.Otis Armstrong 3034 
. Robert Babich 3033 
_Sleve Bartkowski 3046 

_Carl Barzilauskas 3055 

_.Bill Bergey 3059 
_.Jim Bertelsen 3037 
—Fred Biletnikoff 3010 
.Terry Bradshaw 3021 

_Larry Brown 3026 

_ Richard Caster 3054 

_Chuck Foreman 3017 

_Joe Greene 3023 

_Bob Gtiese 3006 

_Chns Hanburger 3045 
—.Franco Hams 3022 
_James Harris 3056 
_Jim Hart 3041 


_Harold Jackson 3015 

—Wilbur Jackson 3042 

_Bert Jones 3060 

_Larry Little 3047 

—Jim Mandich 3048 

_Archie Manning 301? 

—Terry Metcalf 3040 

_Lydell Mitchell 3027 

_.Alan Page 3018 
—Dan Pastorim 3004 
__Greg Pruitt 3032 
—John Riggins 3049 

_O J Simpson 3002 

—Ken Stabler 3008 
—Roger Slaubach 301 
—Lynn Swann 3053 
—Fran Tarkenton 3075 

_Jack Youngblood 3052 

—Quarterbacks Montage 6202 

SOCCER 
George Best 6057 

—Paul Child 6016 
—Pele 6012 
—Kyle Rote Jr 6011 

OTHER SPORTS 

_Nadia Comaneci 6022 

—Johnny Miller 6010 
—Secretariat 2005 


Hockey posters run 18" x 24" Names in bold lace indicate new posters. 


Please send me the Superstar posters I've 
checked at S2 00 each or at your special 
offer of 3 for S5 00 (and SI 50 for each 
additional poster) plus $.75 to cover post¬ 
age and handling. 

I enclose $_lor_posters. 

□ Check D Money Order 
Note These big full-color posters are rolled 
and shipped in crush-proof tubes to pre¬ 
vent damage 

Sports Illustrated 

c/o STUDIO ONE. Lockbox 606 
Midway Bank, Cedar falls, Iowa 50613 


Name (please print) age 


address 




state zip 

(Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery) 

Sorry no Canadian or foreign orders will be 
accepted 

Iowa residents add 3 sales tax sioszo 














Not every man 
can handle Metaxa. 

There's no easy way to describe the taste of Metaxa. 
Except to say that it's definitely not one of your kid-glove 
—v drinks. When you taste Metaxa, you 
\ know it. And you won't forget it. 

"'N Metaxa comes from Greece, where 

Ip they understand such things. 

The Greeks drink Metaxa straight, 
VT by the fistful. Or sometimes 

, as a Stinger with a little 
/ / more sting. 

^ Metaxa. Drunk by 

W'* Gods and Warriors. And 

Men who can handle it. 


The 84 prool Greek Specially Liqueur 
©Austin. Nichols & Co.. Inc. N Y Sole Importers 


Get giant 35" x 22" full-color poster of "Metaxa Fistful"! Send $2 to Box 929-MX-SI, N.Y.C. 10005. 


America 
and America's 
, forests 
have grown 

up together. 



In 1765, a group of merchants 
met under the “Liberty Dec"to 
discuss independence. 



The pine tree shilling. 

It teas America’s first coin. 



America's first 
flags bore trees as 
their emblejns. 


Please be careful of fire. 
Because a county without 
its forests is a 
country without its future. 







by DWIGHT DAVIS 


RUBE ELDRIDGE IMBIBED SO OFTEN HIS 
BEST PITCH WAS THE BARLEYCORN FADE 

Some folks in Carolina say that Jesse 
Morgan Eldridge had a million-dollar 
arm and a 10c head. And as proof they 
ofTer the fact that, after Eldridge left the 
red-clay diamond at the brickyard near 
his home in Glcnola, a central North Car¬ 
olina hamlet, he became a legend in base¬ 
ball's minor leagues. Nevertheless, he 
spurned all opportunities to follow the 
many others who sprouted among the to¬ 
bacco rows of the Tar Heel State and 
blossomed in the majors. 

Instead, Eldridge was content to re¬ 
main a country bumpkin—he was nick¬ 
named Rube, of course—who bounced 
from one club to another along the fringe 
of big-time baseball, mixing hard drink¬ 
ing and horseplay with incredible per¬ 
formances on the mound. In fact, it was 
his reputation for belting moonshine and 
then mowing down batters that resulted 
in his most feared pitch being called the 
“barleycorn fadeaway.” 

While cavorting in the minors from 
1906 to 1927, Eldridge, a slender left¬ 
hander. won 312 games and pitched both 
ends of no fewer than 100 doubleheaders. 
It was his fabled stamina that earned 
Eldridge his alternate nickname. Iron 
Man. One season, while playing for High 
Point in North Carolina's old Piedmont 
League, he won 22, lost three and had 
two ties in the first half of a split season. 

When he was 17 Eldridge left sandlot 
ball for the pros, and in 1909 he made 
his first appearance for the classy Greens¬ 
boro Patriots. The first batter he faced tri¬ 
pled and the second doubled, but then 
Eldridge regained the pinpoint control 
that he had acquired as a boy hurling 
acorns through knotholes in his father's 
barn and killing squirrels with rocks. He 
allowed only two other hits the rest of 
the way and won 2-1. Afterward Man¬ 
ager Pop McKevitt sprayed a mouthful 
of tobacco juice across Eldridge's back¬ 
side, elbowed the pitcher in the ribs and 
gave him a big grin. It was a signal that 
the kid was on his way up. 

During the next 11 seasons Eldridge 


played for eight teams in the Piedmont. 
Virginia, South Atlantic and Blue Ridge 
leagues. He was scouted on three occa¬ 
sions by Connie Mack, who told Eldridge 
that he could make it in the majors “if 
you’d only behave." but Eldridge put a 
higher price on his fun and freedom than 
a fat baseball salary. 

He was sold six times to clubs in the 
majors and high minors and was drafted 
five times. On every occasion but one he 
refused to report, explaining. “I don’t 
want to play anywhere I can't walk 
home.” 

The one time he gave in to a slight 
itch to travel was in 1920 when he re¬ 
ported to Columbus. Ohio of the Amer¬ 
ican Association, then the fastest Triple- 
A league in the country. In his only 
performance, he pitched a five-hitter and 
beat Toledo 4-2. Then he headed to a 
bar to celebrate. When a black man 
plopped himself on a stool next to El¬ 
dridge. the startled son of the South 
jumped up and immediately began pre¬ 
paring for his return home. A teammate 
deciphered a message, written in lipstick, 
that Eldridge had scrawled on the mir¬ 
ror in his hotel room. "I like you peo¬ 
ple," it read, "and I like your town, but 
the corn likker is better in Glenola.” 

In 1920 Eldridge signed with the Char¬ 
lotte Hornets of the South Atlantic 
League, where a sportswriter acclaimed 
him as "The Duke of Spero." The latest 
nickname derived from a conversation 
during which Eldridge inexplicably had 
announced that his hometown was Spe¬ 
ro. a crossroads south of Glenola. For 
the rest of his life Eldridge was as well 
known as The Duke as he was as Rube. 

By now. Eldridge had begun to lose 
some of his stuff, which led another Char¬ 
lotte sports reporter to inquire. “Rube. 
I've been sitting behind the plate all sea¬ 
son and have yet to see you put any¬ 
thing on the ball. How do you fool such 
good hitters as Teague and Gooch?" 

Replied Eldridge. “Well. son. the boys 
are up there looking fer something on 
the ball, and there ain’t nothing on it. 
That’s what fools ’em. Psyrology. son." 

Although Charlotte was less than 100 
miles from Glenola, Eldridge wanted to 
play even nearer home, preferably with 
High Point, which was just a few cow 
pastures from the old brickyard. Thus, 
he left the Hornets after one season and 
hooked up with High Point, where the 


fans regularly plied him with booze, fig¬ 
uring the more he imbibed, the better 
his fadeaway would fade. Such matters 
as the magnitude of Rube's fade were of 
no small import in High Point, where it 
was not unusual for merchants to close 
up shop on the afternoon of a big game 
so that they could see Eldridge pitch. 

In his first start for his new team. El¬ 
dridge. fortified with a long pint of white 
lightning and a huge chew of Brown 
Mule, beat Danville 3-1; in the second 
game of that afternoon's doubleheader, 
his pitching gave High Point a 1-0 victo¬ 
ry. Afterward. Eldridge said, “It was 
them deceptive wrinkles and shimmies. I 
got better as I perspired more profusely." 

On another afternoon. Eldridge was 
warming up when a fan yelled. “Hey 
Rube, who's going to pitch the second 
game?” Rube stopped his warm-up, 
walked to where all could see him. doffed 
his cap and announced. “Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen. Mr. Eldridge will pitch the first 
game and. if he wins. Doc Sloan will pitch 
the second." Rube leaned heavily on 
Sloan’s liniment, a patent medicine. He 
called it “my salary whip.” 

Eldridge was still with High Point 
when, at age 37. he retired from pro ball. 
Thereafter he did some barnstorming 
with semi-pro teams. He did not pitch 
his last game until he was 63. Years af¬ 
ter leaving the game. Eldridge looked 
back on his career, saying, “1 never had 
no frightening fireball, but sometimes on 
a real hot day, when 1 was stinking 
sweaty, I could throw real hard in a 
pinch. My two best pitches was a change- 
up and a knuckleball. 

“That knucklcr of mine was one of 
the great sights on earth. If you ever tried 
to hit a humming bird with a broom han¬ 
dle, you know what I mean. It just went 
up near the plate, danced a jig and ex¬ 
ploded. I never knowed whether it was 
going to break inside or outside, but it'd 
stay in the strike zone. 

“I was knowed to have needle-thread¬ 
ing control. It started when I was a kid 
throwing rocks. Worse whupping I ever 
got was once when my old man handed 
me three smooth rocks and sent me out 
in the woods, and I come back with only 
two squirrels." 

Neither corn likker nor too many dou¬ 
bleheaders did Eldridge in. He died in 
1968. at the age of 80. in his beloved Gle¬ 
nola, a victim of old age. end 





If you want to add to your business 
and subtract from your property taxes, 
consider Michigan. 

When you rehabilitate a plant in Michigan, you can pay no new properly taxes for the next twelve years. 
By starting or expanding a business in Michigan, you can pay half the usual property taxes For more 
information on PA. # 198. contact Howard Cross, Pro-Businessman. Michigan Dept of Commerce. 
Lansing. Ml 48913. 517 373-0637. In Michigan, toll free 800 292-9544. 





















































Using the same technology.our engineer¬ 
ing team has crafted the MB15 to achieve 
economy while preserving musical accuracy 

It has an electronic sensor, activating a 
viscous-damped device which lifts the arm 
and shuts off power at the end of the record. 
It has a 4-pole syncronous motor, and wow 
and flutter less than 0.06%. 

At $150 (nationally advertised value)' 
you can considerably enhance the enjoyment 
of your records with Micro Seiki purity of 
sound. 

Isn’t it time to upgrade your pleasure? 

MICRO SEIKI 

Advanced engineering in turntables. 

Distributed by TEAC Corporation of America. 7733 Telegraph Road. 
Montebello. California 90640 CTEAC 1977 

Actual resale prices will be determined individually and at (lie sole 
discretion ol authorized Micro Seiki dealers. 


The engineers who conceived 
the state-of-the-art DDX 1000 
are pleased to announce 
the MB 15. 

At less than one fourth the price. 


With its three tonearm mounts and its 
$600 nationally advertised value,* the Micro 
Seiki DDX 1000 has been acclaimed as one of 
the few unique advances in turntable concept and 


design. 



No components have ever been so 
extravagantly engineered. 
And so extravagantly praised. 


What they said. 

Stereo Review : 

“We see the Accuphase line 
as occupying a place in audio 
analagous to that of Rolls Royce 
among automobiles’.’ 

Hi Fi News and Record Review . 

“There is no doubt that the 
P-300 is one of the most advanced 
power amplifiers on the world 
hi-fi market today. ” 

Why they said It. 

Accuphase components are 
handcrafted with unprecedented 
devotion to excellence. Only aero¬ 
space quality component parts are 
used, with each hand-selected. 

The P-300 amp has modular 
construction, push-pull compli¬ 
mentary symmetry in all input 
and output circuits; 3 meter ranges 


and power-limiting switches to 
protect your speakers. And more. 

With its design overkill, 
the Accuphase amp can loaf 
through the most demanding and 
complex musical passages, main¬ 
taining delicacy and precision 
without sacrificing power. 

The C-200 Preamplifier 
has 10 back and front inputs, 

7 outputs, 28 controls — versatility 
beyond belief— yet is extremely 
simple in operation. 

The reason for such lavish 
craftsmanship in every Accuphase 
component is very simple: a deep 
devotion to music. 

If you share that devotion, 
please see an Accuphase Showcase 
dealer. 

You’ll enrich your life. 


When you’re really serious about your music. 

Distributed by TEAC Corporation of A meric*, 773} Telegraph Road. Montebello. California 90640 ©TEAC 1977 
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I Enclosed is: | 

| □ $5. Send me the U.S. Ski Team I 
. decal and patch. j 

j D$10. Send me the U.S. Ski Team j 
[ patch and pin. 

I □ $25. Send me the U.S. Ski Team j 
decal, patch and pin. 

□ $50. Send me the U.S. Ski Team | 
decal, patch, pin and newsletter. 

□ $100. Enroll me in the U.S. Ski Team | 
Club. Send special club pin and . 
newsletter. 

I □ For larger contributions send me de- 
| tails of program offers. 

L-1 


TAKES MONEY 


We already have the things money can’t buy. The athletes. The 
skill. The determination. 

What we need is what money does buy. The coaching. The 
training. The traveling. 

And we need you to help us get them. Unlike the ski teams of 
other countries, ours receives no government subsidy and is 
supported by private donations. 

Won’t you send your contribution today? To the U.S. Ski Team 


Fund, Box 100M, Park City, Utah 84060. It's tax deductible. 


£JS 


courlesy ol Copper Ml. Colorado-John Russell 


Photographs 




Come to Metropolitan. Simplify your life. 


Of one thing you can be certain, life is full of 
complications. And while there are many we can’t do 
much about, there is quite a lot Metropolitan can do 
for some of the big ones. 

One of the biggest complications people face is 
what can happen when the head of the family dies. 
Most of us look to life insurance to provide properly 
for a family’s financial security, but even that can get 
complicated. 

Getting together with a Metropolitan Life 
representative can be the first step in finding out how 
you can get help that could simplify your life—with a 
life insurance program tailored to your own family’s 


special needs. For example, a set of simple steps can 
show you ways to provide for your children's 
education, build cash values for your retirement, and 
develop financial plans for your personal and 
business protection. 

So take the time to listen when a Metropolitan 
representative calls. See how easy it can be to 
simplify your life. 

Come to Metropolitan. Simplify your life. 

C3 Metropolitan 

Where the future is now 


Itworbs 
longer than 
yon do. 


Because Right Guard Deodorant Stick 
has all-day odor protection. 

The same all-day protection that's made 
Right Guard the No. 1 men's deodorant for 
years. So even when 
you work an extra- 
long day, it works 
longer than you do. 

Right Guard 
Deodorant Stick. 


Gillette 

RIGHT 

guard 

deodorant 

stick 



r?— ni 



Don’t get dressed without it. 


M4KMUL 

by JIM KAPLAN 


BLACK FOOTBALL COACH JAKE GAITHER 
GETS HIS DUE IN THIS LIVELY ACCOUNT 


The title of George E. Curry's book. Jake 
Gaither: America's Most Famous Black 
Coach (Dodd. Mead & Company. S7.95J. is 
nothing if not ironic. Given black football’s 
longtime obscurity, there never was a truly 
celebrated black coach. Now. even though 
football games between black schools arc 
being televised in places like Yankee Sta¬ 
dium. it may be too late for recognition. 
Plagued by financial problems, absorbed by 
larger state schools, their best prospects of¬ 
ten picked up by integrated programs, black 
schools can no longer routinely field na¬ 
tional powers. So Gaither, here properly im¬ 
mortalized. may be remembered less as a 
trendsetter than a fossil. 

During the 25 years (1945-69) that he 
coached football at Florida A&M. Gaither 
had a 203-36-4 record, won six national 
black collegiate championships, produced an 
All-America player every year but one and 
was named small college Coach of the Year 
three times. "I want my boys to be ag-ilc. mo¬ 
bile and /ios-tilc." he said—and those words 
should probably be the title of the book. The 
man was a motivator supreme. Players would 
swear by him. writes Curry, a staff writer for 
the Si. Louis Post-Dispatch, adding with only 
slight exaggeration, that if Gaither asked them 
to go through a brick wall, his players would 
ask ’‘which one?" He was no slouch as a tac¬ 
tician cither, inventing the split-line T for¬ 
mation offense. 

Still. Gaither emerges as a controversial 
and contradictory man. perhaps as a result of 
coaching a black team in the Old South. Nev¬ 
er coached by a black himself, he went along 
with Jim Crow laws and was accused of but¬ 
tering up segregationists. "Uncle Tom.'" cried 
his detractors, but Gaither was able to get al¬ 
most anything he wanted from Whitey. in¬ 
cluding having probation restrictions lifted 
for Bob Hayes, who had been convicted of a 
minor crime in his teens. Moreover. Gaither's 
reputation enabled him to set up the first in¬ 
terracial game in the Deep South—a 1969 
contest with Tampa University. Gaither 
played favorites, ran up scores, whined about 
officiating and was accused by many who 
knew him of being power-crazy. But this is 
the same man who. although he gave money 
out of his own pocket to some of his players 
so they could stay at A&M, never was ac¬ 
cused of financial improprieties: indeed, he 
had every bit as good a press as Bear Bryant. 

Today, Curry says, the lights go out early 
in the Gaither home. And with them go the 
glory days of black football. end 








How to get the seven things 
Kodak® leaves out of their 
top XL sound movie camera. 
For about the same price. 


Get a Minolta XL-660 super-8 sound movie 
camera, and you'll be getting all the features 
you'd find in a Kodak* at about the same 
price, plus these seven: 

1. Viewing through the lens that's taking the 
picture. With the XL-660, you see exactly 

what the film sees all the time. So 
you’re not likely to cut off people’s 
heads in close shots. And in 
group shots, you’ll always 
\ be sure that you’ve got 
everybody you want 
in the picture. 

2. Close- 
ups right up to 

the front of the lens. 

The XL-660 gives you 
magnificent close-ups of objects 
as small as flowers and coins. Great 
for interesting titles—using post- / 
cards, for instance. Ml 

3. Professionally smooth power Mfr' 
zooms from 7.5mm wide-angle to Mf : 
45mm telephoto. That’s a 6-to-1 

zoom range. And it’s electric, so all /M 
you do is push one button to zoom 
in or out. I 

4. Automatic fade-in 1 '«0i 

and fade-out of both V ^ 

picture and sound. . 

Another feature that \ 


contributes to professional-looking movies. 
Just push a button.. 

5. Sound recording up to 50 feet away 
without wires between camera and subject 
with the XL-660’s FM wireless microphone 
kit* 

6. Recording from a second microphone, 
phonograph, tape recorder or TV directly 
onto your soundtrack. A special attachment* 
lets you mix sounds from two sources. Not 
available from Kodak. Not even as an option. 

7. Boom or zoom mikes to capture far-away 
sounds. The XL-660 system has two special- 
purpose microphones: a zoom mike* that can 
be removed from the camera and used hand¬ 
held. And a boom mike* to follow distant 
sounds. 

Now that you know the difference in fea¬ 
tures, you should really compare the 
Minolta XL-660 and the similarly 
priced Kodak in person at your 
photo dealer. You’ll see and 
feel the total difference 
^ ^ ^ between them. 

1 For more information, 

see your photo dealer or 
write Minolta Corpora¬ 
tion, 101 Williams Drive, 
- ^ f Ramsey, N.J. 07446. 

•Optional. extra-cost accessory. 

~ ' ! ©Kodak is a registered trademark ol the 
-—' -Krl Eastman Kodak Company. 


Look how much 
more you get with a 







* »N. 


Come to where the flavor is 


18 mg! 'tar!' 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Decl76 








Give Dad a distinguished name. 
After all, he gave you one. 



Seagram's Y.O. 

Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 


CANADIAN WHISKY. A BLEND OF CANADA'S FINEST WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N.Y.C. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by RON REID 


POLITICAL PRISONER 

At the Munich Olympics of 1972. no 
champion competed stronger or with 
more joy than John Akii-Bua of Ugan¬ 
da. In setting the world record for the 
400-meter hurdles and indulging his de¬ 
light after the race, Akii-Bua was a splash 
of joy on Munich’s tragic backdrop. 

For the last 11 months, however, sad¬ 
ness has been Akii-Bua's lot. Denied per¬ 
mission to compete alone out of his coun¬ 
try. Akii-Bua has not raced internation¬ 
ally since last June, and though he still 
trains, he has given thought to ending 
his track career. 

A member of the Lango tribe that Idi 
Amin, the sinister Ugandan dictator, has 
been purging, Akii-Bua described bis sit¬ 
uation to Bill Brubaker of The Miami 
News in an overseas phone call last week. 

While his African and American 
friends have feared for his life, Akii-Bua 
told Brubaker that he was in no danger. 
He is a policeman in Kampala, and he 
does not want to leave Uganda perma¬ 
nently because he has 15 family mem¬ 
bers to support. 

“I may run no more,” Akii-Bua said 
to Brubaker. “1 have still been training 
but I can’t get any competition anymore, 
It’s because of the National Council of 
Sports. They won’t give me clearance to 
compete out of Uganda. They just don’t 
want me to go. They want me to carry a 
coach with me. I don’t need a coach. 
We have only one national coach, and if 
I take him, the rest of the athletes in the 
country—about 30 of them—will stay 
without a coach." 

Apprised of his friends’ concern, Akii- 
Bua said, “I’m glad they care about me. 
Naturally I’m disappointed. Sometimes 
I think of quitting track forever, but I 
think Edwin Moses [world-record setter 
in last week’s AAU meet, page 24] needs 
me. Only I can challenge him, nobody 
else. In my spare time I don't do any¬ 
thing. I just sit and listen to records. You 
know. Diana Ross.” 

Akii-Bua asked Brubaker for a favor: 
“Can you send me your old copies of 


Track & Field News'! 1 want to see what’s 
been happening. Maybe next year I will 
run. I hope." So do we. 

KISMET COMES THROUGH 

When Portland beat Philadelphia for the 
NBA Championship, the Blazers’ success 
was attributed to teamwork, a sometime 
thing for the 76ers. It seems, however, 
that destiny may also have had a hand 
in the proceedings. 

Writing in the Oregonian. Larry 
Colton recalls a story based in part on 
the journals of Lewis and Clark and an¬ 
other explorer, ironically named David 
Thompson, in a book of Northwest his¬ 
tory called Flood Tide of Empire. 

The journals leJJ bow the explorers 
met an Indian chief in Oregon who was 
accompanied by a man described as 
“... about 25 years of age with long red 
hair, fair skin and a partially freckled 
face. He is slender, remarkably well made 
and at least half-white.” 

On the redhead’s arm was tattooed the 
name of his father, an English sailor who 
had deserted the sea for Indian life. The 
father’s name was Jack Ramsay. 

Oh, yes, it seems that part of the re¬ 
search for the book came from another 
volume. Its title? The Doctor in Oregon. 

SMALL WONDER 

With a base hit his last time at the plate. 
Sid Davis of Bear River High School. 
Tremonton, Utah would have ended his 
three-year varsity career with a batting 
average of 1.000. As it was, Davis fin¬ 
ished as one of the most productive mem¬ 
bers of his team—despite a career av¬ 
erage of.000. 

Sparking more rallies than any other 
Bear, Davis went to the plate 24 times 
and drew 24 walks. Davis stands 3' 9", 
and crouching at the plate in a stance de¬ 
veloped by his coach. Dick Green, he of¬ 
fers opposing pitchers a strike zone about 
the size of a milk carton. 

“He’s given us maybe 10 victories over 
the past three years,” Green says of his 
disciplined pinch hitter. 


“Sometimes I’d just like to smack it,” 
Davis admits, “but I know that wouldn’t 
help the team.” 

not-so-midcet digits 

As everyone knows, professional football 
is the vocation of some rather large peo¬ 
ple. Just how large has now been point¬ 
ed out, with the fingers no less, of the 
Oakland Raiders. 

Last week the Raiders received their 
championship rings, emblematic of vic¬ 
tory in Super Bowl XI. While the av¬ 
erage man has a ring size of 10’/i, the 
Raider average is 12VS. with some 14s 
among their number. The biggest went 
to Otis Sistrunk. the 6' 4". 273-pound de¬ 
fensive lineman, who wears a size 17. 
That ring is almost 3Zh inches in circum¬ 
ference and \ V)j inches in diameter. 



The club record, however, is still held 
by Dan Birdwell, a defensive tackle who 
retired in 1970. Birdwell’s ring, a size 19. 
was so large that the knot of a necktie 
could pass through it. 

The alltimc record probably belongs 
to Bronko Nagurski, whose ring is in the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame in Canton. 
Ohio. Nagurski’s size-23 ring measures 
approximately 4% inches in circumfer¬ 
ence and \ V» inches in diameter. 

hurry on down to belmont 

The 70,000 people who showed up at Bel¬ 
mont Park Saturday did so despite the 
best efforts of the New York Racing As¬ 
sociation to keep the race a secret. No 
wonder the NYRA is in trouble. It has 
lost thousands of customers to the OTB 
parlors strewn throughout the city, a few 
more because of labor difficulties, and 
continued 





Offers policies 

In Illt't'I V< 'til 

exact needs 


Winner of 


Constantly studies latest 
tax changes to save you money 


Active in 
community 
causes 


Carefully chosen, 
thoroughly trained 


Works well with your 
lawyer and accountant 


Meet your 
New \brk Life pro. 


You may think that one life insurance 
agent is pretty much like another. But in 
truth, we’re proud to say, one group stands 
out: our New York Life Agents. 

What makes them “the pros"? First, they’re 
carefully chosen for their ability and desire to 
serve people. Then they’re thoroughly 
trained to design life insurance 
programs to protect families and 
businesses. 

What’s more, life insurance is their 


full-time career. They devote all of their work¬ 
ing hours to it. 

Are they successful? Remarkably so. 

New York Life Agents consistently win top 
honors in the industry. Most are leaders, too. 
in their communities. 

Yet. their proudest achievement is 
helping people towards greater lifetime 
financial security. Why not put a 
New York Life pro to work for you soon? 
We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison A^ 


New York. New York 10010. Life. Group and Health Insurance. Annuities, Pension Plans 







THE MOST ASTOUNDING WalStlltie RedUC&T OF ALL TIME! 




GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR WAISTLINE 
2 TO 4 INCHES IN JUST 3 DAYS-OR LESS 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Astro-Trimmer. 

IS PRODUCING FANTASTIC TRANSFORMATIONS' LIKE THIS 
IN JUST 3 DAYS...WITHOUT DIETING...IN JUST MINUTES A DAY! 


ORDER 


NOW FOR A SLIMMER, 
WAISTLINE THIS WEEK! 


TR MMER 


Fred Masters —'‘No matter what I tried—dieting, exercise—I was never able to get rid of the roll 
of excess inches around my mid-section. Then Astro-Trimmer came along and reduced my 
waistline 6 full inches—from 38 'V to 32% inches—in just 3 days without dieting. The inches 
have never come back! This has to be, without a doubt, the world's greatest inch reducer!" 

- HERE IS HOW IT WORKS: 








Startling discovery—the Astro-Trimmer has got to be the most sensationally effective and the most fun to use slenderizer 
of all time It is a marvel of ease, comfort and efficiency—and a pure joy to use The Astro-Trimmer's totally unique design 
consists of a double layered belt, a soft nonporous inner thermal liner which wraps completely around your mid-section 
producing a marvelous feeling of warmth and support—and a sturdy outer belt that attaches you to the super duo-stretch 
Astro-Bands which you hook to any convenient doorway These duo-stretch bands enhance your slightest movements and 
transmit their effect—greatly magnified—directly to the inner thermal liner of the belt to produce an absolutely unequaled 
inch-reducing effect In fact, for sheer inch loss, the Astro-Trimmer is supreme Try it for yourself -at our risk- 
just slip on the belt, hook it up, stretch and perform one of the easy-to-do movements in the instruction 
booklet and watch the inches roll off Men and women from 17 to 70 in all degrees of physical condition are 
achieving sensational results from this ultimate inch-reducer Results like these 

G. Fuller—' Using the Astro-Trimmer just a tew minutes a day, I lost over 4 inches trom my waistline in the lirst 
3 days Its /ust incredible 

T. Greer- My waist actually came down 5 full inches in 5 days—trom 38 to 33 My entire physique looks so 
much better and I feel so much better that I can't praise this sensational trimmer enough 
J. Morgan— Remarkable results from a remarkable product. With the Astro-Trimmer I actually reduced, 
hrmed and tightened my waistline 5 inches—from 33'/, to 28%—m just 3 days-without dieting Not only has 
my appearance improved tremendously but I teel so much better and seem to have so much more energy 
than before " 

How many excess inches can I lose with the Astro-Trimmer? How many excess inches do you have 7 Many 
users lose 2 or more inches from their waists and 2 or more inches from their abdomens the very first .. 
day Three, four, even more inches off the waist in three days is not uncommon Not everyone will 
do this The degree of inch loss will vary with individual body response However, this match¬ 
less body shaper melts excess inches off the waist, abdomen, hips, thighs with such amazing ^ 
speed that if vour waistline isn't 2 to 4 inches trimmer after usin g vour Astro-Trimmer for / 
i u$t 3d9VS-or less - and .if you don t lose t hes e i nches without dietin g an d m on l y &'' 

5 to 10 minutes a da v. you may sim pl y return vour Astro-Trimmer and vour mone y / ~ 

will be refunded / c£y >C * > 

No risk-no obligation-money back guarantee. So-called waist / cA' ,^ v 
trimmers' and reducers are now being nationally advertised for ^,-v' 1 


from $19 95 to $49 95 Yet the sensational new Astro-Trimmer- 
which trims and slims excess inches far faster, far more 
effectively than anything we have ever seen - is bein g 
offered for onl y $9 95 with a complete mone y back / 
g uarantee If you are not satisfied that the 

Astro-Trimmer is the fastest, the most effec¬ 
tive waist reducer you have ever used, it 
will not cost you a penny So if you 
want a trimmer, more dynamic 
body-right now-send for 
your 
today 



































SCORECARD continued 


stands to lose who knows how many 
when the Meadowlands in New Jersey 
opens its first thoroughbred meeting in 
September. NYRA Chairman Dinny 
Phipps needed a bang-up selling job. So. 
the week of the Kentucky Derby, just 
one month before the Belmont. Phipps 
hired a marketing expert and gave him 
the title vice-president in charge of mar¬ 
keting. It seemed like a smart move. 

But new VP Ted Demmon admits that 
the only thing he knew about horses is 
which end the tail is on. His previous 
job was marketing vice-president for 
Hardee’s, the "hurry on down to” ham¬ 
burger joints, where he was also in charge 
of product development. While Phipps 
hasn’t yet assigned him that job. some¬ 
one at the NYRA should have told Dem¬ 
mon that a man named Billy Turner has 
just spent a year developing the hottest 
product the NYRA could have hoped for. 
Yet just three days before Seattle Slew 
was to become the first undefeated Tri¬ 
ple Crown winner in the history of rac¬ 
ing. the television ads in New York were 
still inviting people to come on out to 
beautiful Belmont Park, where, just may¬ 
be, some afternoon they might see an¬ 
other Secretariat. 

FIGURE THIS ONE 

Another facet of the lively ball contro¬ 
versy has been revealed by William 
Weiss, historian for the Class A Califor¬ 
nia League who notes the phenomenon 
is not limited to the majors. Hitters have 
been on a tear in Weiss’ six-team league, 
with homers up 98%, triples 34%, dou¬ 
bles 24% and runs scored 19%. Batting 
averages also are higher with 24 regulars 
above .300 compared to 14 in 1976. 

But ponder this: the California League 
has not changed baseballs. A Wilson ball 
is still being used and the first month 
many were leftovers from last year. 

TWIN KILLING 

A weird thing happened to Nathaniel 
Crosby, Bing's 15-year-old son, when he 
failed to qualify for the California State 
Amateur golf championship last week. 
Playing at the San Francisco Olympic 
Club, Nathaniel drove into the rough on 
the 14th hole, where he found a Titleist 
I. Unfortunately, he discovered it was not 
his ball only after he had hit it out into 
the fairway. 

Young Crosby then asked for a com¬ 
mittee ruling and stood aside while wav¬ 
ing the next foursome through. It includ¬ 


ed Mat Palacio. who also was playing a 
Titleist I and who rashly hit the ball Cros¬ 
by had played when he came upon it. 

The combination of errors cost each a 
two-stroke penalty. Crosby eventually 
took a 10 on the hole and Palacio. the 
1936 state champion who also failed to 
qualify by one stroke, a seven. 

“I’m young and there will be other 
chances.” Nathaniel said. "From now on 
I'll put a special mark on my golf ball." 

NAME THE RASCAL 

Newspapers in San Diego and Dallas 
gave baseball fans an opportunity to fin¬ 
ger the culprits responsible for the fail¬ 
ure of the Padres and Rangers to im¬ 
prove their 1976 records, despite the 
purchase by each club of two free agents. 
San Diego spent $3.25 million for Gene 
Tenace and Rollie Fingers, and Texas 
bought Doyle Alexander and Bert Cam- 
paneris for $2 million. When the teams 
faltered, the San Diego Tribune and the 
Dallas Times Herald started polling. 

In San Diego Club President Buzzie 
Bavasi was named chief goat on 1.111 of 
2,000 ballots returned. Manager John 
McNamara was second with 211 (he had 
been fired two days before), followed by 
Pitching Coach Roger Craig (205), own¬ 
er Ray Kroc (114), Director of Player 
Personnel Bob Fontaine (58). the pitch¬ 
ing staff (35), disgruntled First Baseman 
Mike Ivie (32) and the entire team (22). 
The media drew a total of 60 raps. 

The Times Herald survey was con¬ 
ducted on a Friday night at Arlington 
Stadium, after the Rangers had lost five 
of their last seven games. Of 142 fans que¬ 
ried, 38 found fault with Manager Frank 
Lucchesi, while 37 blamed the entire 
team. The rest of the ballots indicted Ex¬ 
ecutive Vice-President Eddie Robinson, 
26; owner Brad Corbett, 20; everybody, 
18; the media, 2; and General Manager 
Dan O’Brien, who had but one critic. 

While the San Diego and Texas polls 
evolved from team failures, the Baltimore 
Orioles are taking a survey to discover 
why quality performance isn’t reflected 
at the box office. Contending for first 
place in the AL East, the O's have drawn 
almost 70,000 below their attendance at 
this time last year. The problem is an 
old one in Baltimore, where the Orioles 
have not reached their attendance break¬ 
even point of 1,100,000 in the last eight 
seasons despite five division titles, three 
American League pennants and a World 
Series championship. The pollsters ex¬ 


pect to interview between 12,000 and 
15.000 Baltimore fans. By the end of the 
season, if not sooner, the Orioles hope 
to have a better understanding of who 
comes to their games and how their num¬ 
bers can be increased. 

BAD TRIP 

The United States entry in the Intercon¬ 
tinental Cup basketball series returned 
home from Europe last week with few 
good words to say for international com¬ 
petition. The U.S. team, a group of Metro 
Conference all-stars, finished its two- 
week tour with a 2-3 record, beating Is¬ 
rael and Belgium and losing to Italy. Yu¬ 
goslavia and the Soviet Union. 

What ruined the trip for the Amer¬ 
icans, however, was not their record but 
the referees, who. Coach Gale Catlett of 
Cincinnati charged, were “cither incom¬ 
petent or just plain cheating.” While we 
are as weary as anyone of having to lis¬ 
ten to losing basketball coaches complain 
interminably about officiating, perhaps 
Catlett’s claim has validity. In the five 
games. 164 fouls were called against the 
U.S. compared to 114 for the opposition. 
The Americans outscored the Europeans 
from the field 204-172. but the Euro¬ 
peans made 165 of 224 free throws while 
the Americans sank 74 of 137. 

A 107-85 loss to Italy epitomized the 
U.S. frustration. Officials George Turner 
of England and Alfred Drost of West 
Germany whistled 45 fouls against the 
Americans and only 18 against the Ital¬ 
ians, who went to the free-throw line 72 
times. Seven U.S. players fouled out of 
the game and only four were available 
in the last 1:34 of competition. 

“I know it means a lot to those coun¬ 
tries to beat the United States." Catlett 
says, “but how far can they go? If offi¬ 
ciating like this continues, I’d recom¬ 
mend the U.S. not compete in the In¬ 
tercontinental Cup again.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pete Rose, on the way his salary has 
gone up: “With the money I'm making. 
I should be playing two positions.” 

• Frank Broyles, former Arkansas foot¬ 
ball coach, on his retirement: “My wife 
and family are very pleased. They had 
all forgotten I had a good disposition.” 

• Gene Shue. after a team meeting at 
which he castigated his Philadelphia 
76ers for popping off to the press: “Fif¬ 
teen minutes after I told them that, one 
of the sportswriters had the story.” end 
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m show stopping wire-to w/re performance in the Si81.800 Belmont 
)wn r winner in the history of the American turf by William Leggott 


70,229 roared bravos, Seawe Slew ,'y/ 
(A-eA/o become the only undefeated Trif. 








SEATTLE SLEW continued 


E nier a horse, siagc left. He is name¬ 
less. and only the number 128 past¬ 
ed on his hip gives him identity. It is a 
rainy Saturday evening in Lexington. Ky. 
and the brown is about to be sold, one 
of 4.918 yearlings put up for auction in 
1975. A sales company employee has in¬ 
spected the colt. His report is frank and 
confidential: "Well above average in size, 
shiny coal, bright, alert ... not the most 
handsome individual around the head 
but a well-developed shoulder... a good 
spring of ribs (lots of room for heart and 
lungs)... he is. in truth, out in the right 
foreleg... unlikely to impede a racing ca¬ 
reer ... free of worms.” 

The bidding starts at $3,000. then 
climbs in increments of $500 to $7,000. 
After only 19 bids, the gavel of the Fasig- 
Tipton auctioneer comes down at $17.- 
500. A stopwatch shows it has taken only 
90 seconds to sell the son of Bold Rea¬ 
soning and My Charmer. Nobody knows 
that this will be Seattle Slew, a thorough¬ 
bred who will dominate his crop as Man 
o’War, Count Fleet. Citation. Native 
Dancer and Secretariat did theirs. No¬ 
body knows that this coll will become a 
Triple Crown winner—the only unde¬ 
feated one and the only one ever sold at 
public auction. 

The drama of Seattle Slew has received 
feature billing for months, the road com¬ 
pany winning raves as it moved through 
Florida. Kentucky and Maryland on its 
way to the colt’s grandest triumph 
last Saturday in the $181,800 Belmont 
Stakes. He now is 9-for-9 and has his Tri¬ 
ple Crown. Wealthy Texans are clam¬ 
oring to buy him. with one reported offer 


of $14 million. Now his head looks hand¬ 
some indeed, and his leg pretty straight. 
He's a dream horse—and not just for his 
owners. Karen and Mickey Taylor and 
Jim and Sally Hill. 

Swells clogged center stage in the Bel¬ 
mont paddock as the field was saddled 
for the milc-and-one-half classic. Stand¬ 
ing alone in the wings was Alfred Van¬ 
derbilt. who a quarter of a century be¬ 
fore raced that marvelous gray. Native 
Dancer, winner of 21 of 22 starts. "I've 
lived with a fantasy ever since." Van¬ 
derbilt said. "It is there every morning 
when I wake and every night when I 
sleep. Native Dancer was beaten in the 
Kentucky Derby. In my fantasy I put the 
horse that beat him in the stall right next 
door. I sec a shedrow of champions and 
those who defeated them. Dark Star side 
by side with Native Dancer. Upset with 
Man o'War. ... Sooner or later all hors¬ 
es get beat, so you should have the extra 
stall ready. Slew could be beaten today 
or the next time out. But I hope the young 
people who own him don't have that stall 
and never need one.” 

Vanderbilt smiled. “When great hors¬ 
es come along, they make you dream all 
sorts of dreams." he said. One can only 
wonder about the fantasies of the Tay¬ 
lors and the Hills, who in 22 months have 
seen the value of their Lexington pur¬ 
chase increase some 8.000-fold. Conser¬ 
vatively. the horse is worth $12 million, 
which is just about twice what Secre¬ 
tariat was priced at four years ago. If Slew 
had lost the Belmont, the figure would 
be far different. His market value would 
have been cut in half. 


Having shaken oil Run Dusty Run on the backs!retch and Sanhedrin in the linal turn, the star coasts in 




The Mickey Taylors (tett) and Sally Hillpurch.i . 


Though Slew has never been ball, 
booed like Secretariat. 70.229 showed ii| 
to see him win the final leg of the Tripli 
Crown on a dank, wind-whipped day 
which was more than the 67.605 Sec 
retarial drew to the same classic in 1973 

Slew smothered the Belmom field s, 
completely, leading from start to finish 
that his seven opponents looked as if the 
were running in place. Run Dusty IC 
challenged early in the backstretch b 
Slew just moved out a notch. A half-nuk 
later Sanhedrin made a bid. but foi 
naught. Slew drew away as he headec 
home. A few jumps before the winning 
post. Jockey Jean Cruguet. once a $20-a 
month bartender in the French army 
stood high in his stirrups and waved his 
whip to the crowd in jubilation. It was a 
bj/arre gesture, one that will be recalled 
whenever people talk about horse' 't 
those w ho ride them. 

Slew won by four lengths. His train r, 
37-year-old Billy Turner, called it "the 
easiest race of his career." Run Dusiy 
Run was second and Sanhedrin finished 
2'A lengths back in third. 

The track was listed as muddy, but Bel¬ 
mont's racing surface dries quickly in a 
wind like the one that blew on Saturday. 
By posi time the going was wet-last. Slew 
handled it with case, taking an almost ca¬ 
sual 2:29% to roll to his triumph. 

On a rainy morning three days boi'me. 
Cruguet declared, "Slew will win. Of this 
I have no doubt, no concern. He is grow¬ 
ing now. becoming a man. Every day he 
learns more. He is a relaxed horse: lie 
knows who he is. People ask why doesn’t 
he win by more lengths, why doesn't he 















the -nUUon-dollar baby in a 5andfOcent store 


sci irack records every time he runs? Peo¬ 
ple say Jean Cruguet is a dummy. I know 
that. I read. I hear. When you ride in 
France, as I did. you learn not to win 
races by a lot. because if you do the hand- 
icapper will pile weight on your horse. I 
have said all along that we really haven’t 
seen how good Seattle Slew is. There 
Should be no great mystery about the Bel- 
im t. He will come out of the gate and. 
bo n! We will be on the lead. Nobody 
cari run with him. The horses that have 
tried got burned. He will run well enough 
to win. No records. Just win. Maybe you 
will not see all of Seattle Slew in the Bel¬ 
mont. We do not really know how much 
of the all there is." 

Cruguet had a spectacular Belmont 
week. Riding only 11 horses, he won 
eight races, picking up almost $200,000 
in purses. If he seemed cocky for his high- 
fly i g finish on Saturday, he had been 
cau ous earlier. He took no mounts on 
Tuesday afternoon so that he could not 
possibly be hit by a suspension that might 
have cost him the ride on Slew. And he 
grounded himself for two days before the 
Belmont so that he could rest and avoid 
any possibility of injury. 

There is an old saying around the track 
that “It is not what the people do to the 
horses that is interesting, it's what the 
hor- 's do to the people.” Cruguet is sud- 
dcr savvy and riding superbly. He 
scoi d with four of his six mounts on Bel¬ 
mont day. including the 42-to-l Road 
Princess in the Mother Goose Slakes. 

Then there is Turner, who finds him¬ 
self a celebrated horseman. He has taught 
Slew, a strong-willed animal, to move 


from race to race and track to track as 
sprightly as a squirrel going from limb 
to limb. If sportswriters have suggested 
that Turner trains his horse from Es¬ 
posito’s Tavern, which is close by the Bel¬ 
mont stable gate, it is simply because 
that cool, hospitable place is a nice back¬ 
drop for Turner to play out his part. In 
the weeks preceding the race. Seattle 
Slew bumper slickers were pasted be¬ 
hind the bar. and the picket fence out¬ 
side was painted yellow and black in 
Slew's honor. 

Turner first went to Esposito's as a 
young steeplechase rider. He was having 
difficulty gelling mounts and soon be¬ 
came known as Turnpike Turner for his 
willingness to answer calls of trainers 
coming into the bar. Could he ride in Jer¬ 
sey tomorrow? In Delaware? In Mary¬ 
land? Turner would jump in his car and 
go off to compete. He always returned, 
and he was there after the Belmont. 

Before Turner arrived on Saturday 
night, a greeting card was passed around 
the bar for people to sign. When opened, 
a bird popped out and the greeting read. 
“Thank you for doing something to crow 
about." When Turner received the card, 
which had been signed by at least 100 
people, he said. "I will remember this 
more than all the trophies." 

After being bought at auction. Slew 
was sent to Turner's farm in Maryland, 
where his wife Paula started breaking 
the colt. "He was funny looking." Paula 
says. “Didn't look like a racehorse at 
all. There was a piece of him here and a 
piece of him there. He had a big body 
and a big head and a little pony's tail. 
His mind hadn't caught up with his body. 
We called him Baby Huey after the car¬ 
toon character who is always doing ev¬ 
erything wrong, But we worked him two 
or three miles and he started to learn 
things, and slowly we began to feel that 
we had something. 

"But we didn’t know we had anything 
like this. We got to Kentucky for the Der¬ 
by and were going out to the barn one 
morning when the reality dawned on me. 
We had the favorite for the biggest race 
in America, and all the papers were tell¬ 
ing the story of Seattle Slew. You are sup¬ 
posed to go about these things with dig¬ 
nity. You are supposed to be cool. Boy. 
is the Slew Crew cool. We set out for 
Churchill Downs that morning with great 
dignity, all right. The Taylors picked up 
the Hills and then picked up Billy and 
me. but we had an artist, a friend of ours. 


and his two children along. Most people 
would have gotten another car or called 
a cab. Not the Slew Crew. Nine people 
piled into the car and at (he track we all 
tumbled out like a circus act. Some days 
Huey has all the dignity and the rest of 
us come up short." 

When Seattle Slew reached the eighth 
pole in the Belmont. Paula Turner sud¬ 
denly started sobbing. "Huey." she said. 
"Baby Huey. My goodness, you turned 
beautiful." 

Now there will be an intermission. Se¬ 
attle Slew will rest for at least two months 
before starting back to work on the grass 
course at Saratoga. He could run in the 
Prix dc I'Arc de Triomphe at Longchamp 
on Oct. 2. Also. New York’s Governor 
Hugh Carey is promoting the idea of a 
Labor Day meeting between Slew and 
Forego, but not a match race ("Match 
races are exercises in idiocy." Turner 
says). Slew could also go the more nat¬ 
ural route and meet Forego in the Wood¬ 
ward Handicap and the Marlboro Cup 
at Belmont in the fall. 

All Turner is saying is. "It's time for 
the Slew Crew to put their feet up and 
think about things for a while. And 
darned if there aren't a lot of things to 
think about." 

CONTINUED 


The triumph capped a 4 Tor-6 day for Cruguet 









REVERIE BETWEEN THE ACTS 

by Douglas S. Looney 


I t was at 3:30 a.m. last Saturday, an hour 
when even most of frenetic New York 
takes a rest, that Seattle Slew started 
knocking about in Stall 2. Barn 54 at Bel¬ 
mont Park. He had spent a routine night, 
with three stretches of lying down and 
three stretches of standing up. the horse 
equivalent of rolling over and rearranging 
pillows without disturbing one’s sleep. 

Now Slew is signaling for breakfast. 
Responding is Chet Taylor, father of 
Mickey Taylor. Chet dumps two quarts 
of oats into a rubber bucket. Silently. 
Chet, like Mickey, is a Washington state 


Morning rub-a-dub-dub from head to stringy tail. 


logger who feels the only thing better 
than one word is no words. Then he 
moves out of Slew’s view. Why? He gives 
a speech: “Because who wants somebody 
watching them in their bedroom? It’s not 
polite." Slew spends better than an hour 
eating and dozing, like a gluttonous and 
fawned-over king who knows that his ev¬ 
ery whim will be catered to. It will be. 

With the night now giving way to an 
uncertain pink glow over Long Island, 
the day starts on which Seattle Slew will 
complete his Triple Crown. It would be 
nice to report that his day of triumph 
was highlighted by visits from the high 
and the mighty, by a flood of telegrams, 
by thousands anxious to pay homage at 
his barn, by the painting of a commis¬ 
sioned work and by the mayor naming a 
street for him. Not so. Slew's barn is a 
place of tedium and boredom. 

That is the irony. For on the day that 
belonged to Slew, on the day that tens 
of thousands came to Belmont and mil¬ 
lions more watched on television, the 
horse was largely ignored—save for those 
few moments on the racetrack. Of course, 
any athlete who is a weak conversation¬ 
alist tends to get ignored. 

Slew’s world around Barn 54 is utterly 
different from the hoopla and partying 
and wagering that swirl elsewhere. There 
is a different rhythm around the barn: it 
is an odd environment where there is not 
much to do but wait. Which, goes human 
thinking, is just what the horse likes. In 
Slew’s case, he has almost 14 hours to kill. 
At 5:22 a.m. groom John Polston, 33. ar¬ 
rives, and Slew promptly makes a grab for 
his hat. "To be truthful," says Polston, “I 
don’t like horses. But I do like what they 
can do for you.” Polston views his job as 
simply the underpinning for his principal 
work: gambling. (The day before, he says, 
he won $90 playing poker.) No gambling 
on Slew, though. Says Polston. “When I 
realized he would be a nice horse. I was 
in a bad streak and I didn’t want to jinx 
him.’’ Off come the protective bandages 
on Slew’s legs as other employees start 
arriving. 

Slew, clearly full of himself, is taken 
to the track at 6:45 a.m. for a trifling gal- 


Cruguet's understudy. Mike Kennedy, and Bill j 


lop in the mud. Everyone swears SS hat 
never looked so good nor been so busi 
nesslike, making only one buck and ont 
squeal before getting down to work. I: 
ever a horseman said anything else, time 
would stop. Polston washes the mud oil 
with lukewarm water (lesser animals of¬ 
ten have to endure cold blasts from the 
garden hose) and later scrubs Slew’s leg 1 
with surgical soap. 

By 8:07 a.m. Slew is back in his stall 
where he will remain until the race. A 
kind of waiting malaise sinks in. The tele¬ 
vision people leave; reporters do. too 


Polston and Chet Taylor search for a gambl* 
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Turner (on pony) take Slow on the dawn patrol 


Cecil Murphy, one of the men who help 
watch Slew, whittles on a 2-by-2-inch 
pie< of pine with a $14 stock knife. 
Wh ling is the classic time-waster and 
thus has generally fallen from favor, be¬ 
cause it’s so obvious one is doing noth¬ 
ing. Murphy cut himself twice during the 
Preakness. He says, “1 have to cut my¬ 
self before it seems like a knife is any 
good.” Other major activities are lean¬ 
ing on fences, drinking coffee and dig¬ 
ging in dirt with feel. Says Murphy, "All 
this waiting is obnoxious, but that's the 
way i is.” 



C*c// Murphy tries to whittle away the hours 


Conversation tends to be not about 
the race but about the weather, which is 
uncertain. Billy Turner hurries around 
asking, “What do you think?” He doesn’t 
really care. Meanwhile, Slew does noth¬ 
ing except stand with his backside to the 
front of the stall. “I like it,” says Mickey 
Taylor, “since that’s the only view any 
of the other horses ever get of him." Slew 
gets more oats at 10 a.m.. but not a fresh 
bed because he would cat the new straw, 
which could make him logy for the race. 
How docs Polston know that SS likes 
hard rock on the radio in the mornings, 
soft jazz in the afternoons? "Because he 
likes what I like.” Nice match. 

The malaise grows and each event 
takes on great importance. At 12:52 p.m. 
the trash man comes and puts a new lin¬ 
er in the can. There is discussion about 
that. At 2:01 the phone rings and Pol¬ 
ston. Murphy and Chet Taylor all vol¬ 
unteer to answer it. Murphy observes at 
2:05 that the doves around Barn 54 are 
“awful tame.” Polston says at 2:18 that 
the $3.50 steak at a track restaurant is 
pretty good; the Pinkerton man says he 
doesn’t like steak. That ends that discus¬ 
sion. A telegram arrives at 2:45 for Karen 
Taylor. There is discussion about that, in¬ 
cluding who will sign for it. Debby Gold¬ 
man is using Blue Ribbon No. 22 metal 
polish at 3:15 to shine up the brass name¬ 
plates on Slew’s halter and says, “We’ll 
dazzle the opposition." She also says, “I 
tend to put my foot in my mouth. Sole 
food.” There is discussion about that. 
Slew sleeps, standing up. 

At 4:07 Polston starts wiping Slew off 
with a sponge. At 4:56 Turner grumbles. 
“I forgot to polish my shoes.” And final¬ 
ly at 5:20. after the 14-hour wait that 
only seemed an eternity. Slew heads for 
the race. With an entourage of 22. he’s 
like the Pied Piper. A late Pied Piper, it 
turns out, delayed during his journey to 
the paddock by parked cars which dic¬ 
tate a circuitous route. The race is set 
back nine minutes. Moments before the 
start. Turner grabs a stiff vodka drink, 
sets the outdoor record for consuming it 
(four seconds) and, part of a mob under 
the grandstand, watches his charge do 
his stuff. Sort of. “Frankly,” says Tur¬ 
ner, “I can’t see a damn thing." 

Slew is whisked through the winner’s 
circle (his erratic manners don’t permit 
him a lengthy stay) and he is long gone 
before New York Governor Hugh Car¬ 
ey can laud him. 




A coo! poultice alter the champ's red-hot run. 


By 7:02 Slew is back in the barn area 
under the old oak tree, where everyone 
is wanting to know if everyone else is 
happy. Sally Hill says, "Look at Slew. I 
think he knows he’s a winner.” Polston 
scrubs him up before letting him into a 
lush, new bed in his stall (made with two 
straw bales instead of the normal one, as 
a tribute to his achievement) and at 8:07 
gives him a feast of five quarts of oats, 
two quarts of sweet feed, two kinds of vi¬ 
tamins and six carrots. By now everyone 
else has gone off to the victory parties. 
Slew wasn’t invited, but he’ll pick up the 
tab anyway. end 



As his reward. Slew gets a bonus bale of straw 








MINNY GETS THE MAX 
FROM A MINIMUM 

Their starting pitchers are mediocre at best, but the Twins have given their rivals 
the worst of it with strong hitting and a corps of stingy relievers by Larry Keith 


I t is October. The Minnesota Twins have 
just accomplished in the American 
League playoffs what they could seldom 
do in the last two regular seasons—beat¬ 
en the New York Yankees. Now they are 
about to play the Los Angeles Dodgers in 
the World Series. Minnesota’s Gene 
Mauch. no longer the best manager who 
never won a pennant, announces his 
pitching rotation. Dave Goltz, Paul Thor- 
modsgard. Pete Rcdfcrn and Geoff Zahn. 
he says. An entire nation yawns. Nobody 
has heard of Goltz, Thormodsgard. Red- 
fern and Zahn. Therefore, acting in the 
best interests of the American Broadcast¬ 
ing Company. Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn declares the Twins ineligible. 

If all of this seems unlikely, that's just 
fine, because the unlikely has become a 
specialty of the Twins. Compared to the 
team that made a belated rush at the 
championship in the Western Division 
last year, on paper this Minnesota club 
seems worse. But instead of suffering 
from the free-agent and expansion-draft 
losses of Pitchers Bill Campbell and Bill 
Singer and DH Steve Braun, the Twins 
have inexplicably risen to the top. They 
have been there, in fact, since May 3. 
seemingly unaffected by the weaknesses 
of their anonymous starling pitchers, the 
inconsistency of their defense and the sal¬ 
ary holdouts of six of their players. It ap¬ 
pears that the only problem the Twins 
cannot shake off is the fact that much of 
their success has taken place before so 
many empty scats in Metropolitan Sta¬ 
dium. With an average turnout of 
11.679. Minnesota ranks 24th in major 
league attendance. 

The absence of fans bothers Rod Ca- 
rew more than any pitcher ever has. “For 
years people said we couldn’t win.” 
Carew says. "Well, we’re winning now. 
and they still won’t come out. It gets de¬ 
pressing. I wonder if they are waiting to 
see if we’re going to collapse. Who 
knows, they might be in for a long wait." 


If the customers wait too long, they 
might miss a chance to say hello to the 
Twins' first Western Division title in 
seven years and the opportunity to say 
goodby to three of the men who helped 
most to make it possible. Carew is so 
disturbed by the small crowds that he 
is talking about taking his magic bat 
and .328 lifetime average elsewhere. “If 
it keeps up like this. I don't want to 
come back to play here." he says. Left- 
fielder Larry Hislc (.314. 15 home runs 
and a league-leading 54 RBIs) and Ccn- 
tcrfielder Lyman Bostock (.341) are 
among the unsigned players who arc po¬ 
tential free agents. 

Surprisingly, none of this has weak¬ 
ened the team on the field. And Mauch 
has shown he knows exactly what to do 
with the Minnesota talent, which—the 
starting pitchers aside—is better and 
deeper than he had during most of his 
16 National League seasons in Philadel¬ 
phia and Montreal. By both necessity and 
design. Mauch alters his lineup as fre¬ 
quently as a mother changes an infant's 
diapers. He platoons left-handed and 
right-handed hitters at second, third, 
right field and in the DH spot, and he 
makes additional adjustments to the bat¬ 
ting order almost every lime the oppo¬ 
sition changes pitchers. He also keeps a 
steady flow of relief pitchers coming in 
from the bullpen. After one particularly 
complicated set of maneuvers in a game 
last week. Catcher Butch Wyncgar. the 
1976 Rookie of the Year, found himself 
playing third base. 

Despite such unorthodox moves and 
a mild slump last week in which 
they won just three of seven games, the 
Twins have stayed on top of the di¬ 
vision. In recent weeks. Minnesota’s only 
real challengers have been the equally 
unlikely White Sox. The West’s big guns, 
the frce-agcnt-rich Angels and Rangers 
and the defending champion Royals, 
have been unable to come closer to first 
than four games. 



Because financially pressed owner 
Calvin Griffith hates the very idea of ee 
agents, the Twins did not seek to gn 
any. So Mauch has overcome the inad¬ 
equacies of his starters with sterling re¬ 
lief pitching and first-rate hitting, espe¬ 
cially now that Hisle is backing up the 
singles of Carew and Bostock with a rash 
of run-scoring long balls. When this sea¬ 
son began, the only man in the rotation 
with a winning major league record was 
Goltz. and he had been a .500 pitcher in 
four of his five seasons. Redfern was ;Ko 
a model of mediocrity, going 8-8 last ear 







Care w. who already had 90 hits by the end of last week, could coast to his sixth batting title. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LANE STEWART 

This was the pattern in two of the 
Twins’ victories last week, important 
one-run decisions over second-place Chi¬ 
cago and Kansas City. Against the White 
Sox. Minnesota lied the game with a run 
in the bottom of the ninth and won it with 
another in the 11th as Johnson pitched 
two scoreless innings. Against the Royals, 
another last-chance rally sent the game 
into extra innings. Then Hisle. who had 
averaged only 15 home runs and 65 RBls 
in his six previous full big league seasons, 
clouted his second homer of the night to 
give Reliever Dave Johnson the victory. 

It is this kind of explosive run pro¬ 
duction that causes Mauch to say, “I still 
agonize over a loss, but when I think 
about our hitting. I can’t wail to get back 
to the park the next day." 

Carew alone is worth the trip. Now 31 
and in his 1 Ith season, his .388 average at 
the end of last week was 45 points better 
than his nearest rival’s, putting him on 
target for his sixth batting title. While Ca¬ 
rew was taking batting practice before a 
typical three-hit performance against 
New York last week. Reggie Jackson 
came out of the Yankee clubhouse just to 
admire Carew’s style. “This is the only 
man in baseball who can bring me to the 
batting cage to watch him hit.” Jackson 
said. Bostock calls Carew “No. 29” in 
tones of reverence. Even though Bostock 
is fourth among American League hitters, 
the same position he occupied at the end 
of last season, he says. “The only thing 
No. 29 and I have in common is that we 
both like to swing at the first pitch.” 

“Give us two pitchers like Ryan 
and Tanana and you could rack the 
table because the game would be over,” 
says Mauch greedily. Actually, just one 
topflight starter would probably be 
enough to put the Twins in the World 
Series. end 


as a rookie, while both Thormodsgard 
and Zahn joined the staff this season af¬ 
ter being released by other organizations. 
Only two years ago. Thor, as the name 
on the back of his uniform mercifully 
reads, was out of the game entirely, play¬ 
ing third base in a California fast-pitch 
softball league. He returned to baseball 
in 1976 after a chiropractor helped him 
recover from arm trouble. 

It would have been easier for Mauch 
if these four pitchers had overcome their 
undistinguished pasts and pitched Min¬ 
nesota to the top. but they have not. 


Their cumulative record is 17-15, with 
no shutouts and only seven complete 
games. By comparison, the relief pitch¬ 
ers have made 93 appearances, won 15 
of 22 decisions and posted 13 saves. 
Lefthander Tom Burgmeier and right¬ 
hander Tom Johnson have done most 
of the work, with 11 wins and 11 saves 
between them in 52 appearances. 

“I just tell the starters to bust it for as 
long as they can. and then 1 go to the bull¬ 
pen.” says Mauch. "We want them to 
contain the other team long enough for 
us to get our offense in operation.” 


To Minnesota 's few fans, Hisle has become a star 




GOOD TIMES AND GOOD TIME AT L.A. 


Even though berths on the US. World Cup team hung in the balance at the AAU championships, the atmosphere was so 
relaxing that grand things just seemed to happen, including gratifying comebacks and a world record by Kenny Moore 



L ast Wednesday, the day before the 
AAU national track and field cham¬ 
pionships opened in Los Angeles. More¬ 
house University’s unpaid coach, the 
Rev. Lloyd Jackson, brought his splen¬ 
did charge Edwin Moses to the UCLA 
track for a final tune-up. As the Olym¬ 
pic 400-meter-hurdle champion and 
world-record holder warmed up. Jackson 
was approached by Fred Thompson, the 
effervescent coach of the Atoms Track 
Club of New York. “I will bet you solid 
money that your man breaks 48 flat,” 
said Thompson. 

Now that seemed rash. Only two men 
have ever run the event under 48 sec¬ 
onds. John Akii-Bua of Uganda did it in 
winning the 1972 Olympic race in 47.82. 
and Moses cut that to 47.64 four years 
later at Montreal. But this was not an 
Olympics, simply an AAU meet in the 
down year following the Games. True, 
there was the incentive of gaining a spot 
on the U.S. team that would compete in 
September in the inaugural World Cup. 
But that was so far in the future, and the 
chance of a berth had been presented in 
such a confusing manner by the AAU, 
that the L.A. meet seemed anything but 
pressure-packed. Add to this atmosphere 
the fact that Moses, after running 48.64 
in Jamaica a month ago. had caught the 
flu and had missed two weeks of train¬ 
ing. To wager against 48 flat looked like 
easy money. 

Yet Jackson paused, and his hesitation 
had little to do with religious scruple. He. 
too, believed 48 seconds possible, and if 
he had any doubts, they were assuaged 
when Moses, running in sweat pants and 
into a healthy Pacific breeze, churned a 
hard 200 meters. Two days later Deraid 
Harris of Los Medanos Junior College 
in Pittsburg, Calif., would win the na¬ 
tional championship 200 in 20.6. In his 
workout Moses did 20.3. “No bet,” said 
Jackson. The 400 hurdles was clearly go¬ 
ing to be an event to watch. 

Relaxed the AAUs may have been, but 
all track meets are swirling maelstroms 


No money was riding on Edwin Moses when he 
broke his 400-meter hurdle world record in 47.45. 





of events, each a little whirlpool of sto¬ 
ries. In this year’s nationals the stories 
were more pleasant to recount than those 
of last year’s cutthroat Olympic Trials. 
Here was Milan Tiff. 27, of the Tobias 
Striders, experimenting with a new style 
of landing that resembled a hook slide 
into second base, winning the triple jump 
on his fourth attempt with a spectacular 
57'Vi", which would have been an Amer¬ 
ican record by seven inches had it not 
been for a following wind above the two 
meters per second allowable. What did 
Tiff, an artist who sells his paintings for 
as much as $3,000, do on his last two 
jumps when the wind had dropped and 
he had a chance to erase the record? He 
passed. “I stopped at 57 because I didn’t 
want to lose all my friends,” he said. Tiff, 
who views his triple jump competitors 
as family, would have every athlete de¬ 
part a meet happy, unconcerned over 
placings, and it seemed fitting that he 
shone here, for this was a meet in which 
few tears were shed except those of joy 
or astonishment. 

Before the women’s 1,500. Francie 
Larrieu Lutz, tired and distracted after 
packing for a long European tour, mur¬ 
mured, “I’ll need a miracle to win this." 
Jan Merrill had taken her American rec¬ 
ord in the mile in May, then three weeks 
ago had gotten the world record for 5,000 
meters. Yet Francie sprinted the last lap 
in 61.6 to win in a meet-record 4:08.2. 
As she crossed the line her face was a ka¬ 
leidoscope of emotions: relief, turning to 
jubilation, turning to wet-eyed gratifica¬ 
tion. And Merrill, stronger every year, 
came back to win the 3,000 from Cindy 
Bremser of the Wisconsin T.C. and a 
weary Francie. 

Again and again the remarks of cham¬ 
pions dwelt not on dedication, but on re¬ 
laxation, on fun. “Vve been taking it 
easy,” said Arnie Robinson, the Olym¬ 
pic long-jump champion. “Not pushing 
myself. But during the jumping I couldn't 
help getting all geared up. It was a com¬ 
petition every jumper would want to be 
in.” With one jump remaining. Charlton 
Ehizuelen of Nigeria led with 26' 8 3 //'. 
Then Robinson, in third, “had a little 
fun” and sailed 27' /" to win. It was his 
fifth national outdoor title, three of them 
won on the last jump. 

When Iowa State’s Peg Neppel, run¬ 
ning on a sore foot, cruised to a world 
best of 33:15.1 in the infrequently con¬ 
tested women's 10,000 on the first day 
of the meet, she said, “I’ve been resting. 


Scott (center) won the 1,500 from Waigwa (left) and Slack by looking out for himself at the tape. 


resting, resting. I was wiped out from 
final exams. Yesterday I knew my foot 
was sore and would psych me if I worked 
out, so I didn't run at all.” Her time was 
more than a minute belter than her pre¬ 
vious best, and 19 seconds faster than 
Denmark’s Loa Olofsson’s world mark. 

Mark Belger, the Villanova junior run¬ 
ning for the Philadelphia Pioneer Club, 
even went to the beach on Friday morn¬ 
ing. That afternoon he qualified for the 
800-meter final and the next day won 
his first outdoor race since 1975. “I want 
to know who wrote the script.” he said. 
“It had a great ending." Seventh at the 
end of the first lap, Belger let Mark Lech 
of Northeastern. NCAA champion Mark 
Enyeart of Utah State and Jamaican Sey¬ 
mour Newman all fight for the lead on 
the final lap. “Everybody made little 
spurts down the backstretch, but I just 


kept driving. Then they all tightened.” 
Belger swept by his tired rivals to win in 
1:45.8, with Newman second in 1:45.9. 

Carefree as the atmosphere seemed, 
winning was important this year because 
of the World Cup. scheduled for Sept. 2- 
4 in DUsseldorf. The eight-team affair will 
involve the U.S. and all-star teams from 
Africa, Asia, Oceania, Europe, the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere outside the U.S. and the 
top two teams in the European Cup 
finals, in all likelihood East Germany and 
the Soviet Union. Since each team will 
be permitted only one contestant per 
event, it was mandatory to win—or at 
least be the first American to finish—at 
the AAU. 

Or it probably was. The AAU men’s 
track and field committee had hedged by 
saying the winner “is eligible” for the 
U.S. World Cup team. The final selec- 

continucd 
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GOOD TIMES continued 

lion will be made by the coaching staff, 
headed by Tennessee's Stan Huntsman. 
The inevitable question—since the AAU 
has no money to run another set of trials 
at the end of the summer—was how 
much did winning in June really mean 
in terms of making up a team that would 
compete almost three months hence. 

"The winners here will very likely be 
the representatives in DOsseldorf," said 
committee chairman Jimmy Carnes of 
Florida, “... barring injury or going 
home and getting fat.” Huntsman, to 



whom the decisions will fall, seemed to 
offer even less security to victors. “I think 
we’d support the champion, but not 
100%,” he said. "Maybe 90%.” After 
three days of 150% effort, that didn’t 
seem like much. 

The women did it differently, simply 
picking a definite team of champions and 
leaving it up to the athletes to withdraw 
and be replaced if their condition ebbed. 
“I think we’re 10 years ahead of the 
men,” said women’s committee chairper¬ 
son Dr. Evie Dennis of Denver. In terms 
of trust, she might have said light years. 

The vagueness of the men's selection 
process would have brought howls were 
the Olympics at stake. In Los Angeles, be¬ 
cause there were other trips available— 
to dual meets in Italy and Germany and 
Russia, to relay meets in France, to the 
Pan Pacific Games in Australia—there 
were only guffaws. In the end. it seemed, 
the World Cup incentive spiced the meet 
just enough to prevent the usual post- 
Olympic slump, and to provide a second 
chance for sure Olympians who some¬ 
how weren’t. 

Steve Williams was one. “Often when 
I am in Los Angeles, I stop by the track 
and look at where I got hurt.” he said. A 
hamstring pulled in this meet a year ago 
kept Williams from Montreal. Now he 
failed to qualify for the finals of the 200 
meters ("I was flat,” he said later), and 
ran second to Jamaica’s Don Quarrie in 
the 100. “I had a good start. My finish 
just wasn’t as violent as it should have 
been. If you compare my condition now 
to that of last year before I got hurt, it’s 
like I was driving a Ferrari then, now 
I'm in a VW. Yet this year the World 
Cup thing rests on my little fragile back.” 

Marty Liquori also returned with a 
vengeance. Content to follow the mod¬ 
est pace of Gary Bjorklund in the 5,000 
meters, Liquori led with 500 meters to 
go, exploded with 300 to go, and as he 
raced down the backstretch. normally a 
time of pain and concentration, his face 
showed a passage of unexpected emo¬ 
tions. As he reached the turn he raised a 
fist, not, as it may have appeared, for the 
TV cameras. "I was giving the fist to the 
exact spot on the track where I pulled a 
muscle last year.” he said. Liquori won 
in 13:41.6 with business associate Greg 
Fredericks second. In the other distance 
race, the 10,000, the pattern recurred, ee¬ 
rily. Frank Shorter, of the athletic wear 
firm of the same name, beat his employ¬ 
ee and Colorado T.C. teammate Rick 


Rojas, then turned abruptly to Rojas and 
said. "Rick, you're fired for the summer. 
Go to Europe.” 

Shorter had had a hard day, one hard¬ 
ly indicative of singleness of purpose— 
unless his purpose was total exhaustion. 
Awakening in Wichita at six in the morn¬ 
ing. he had risen to do a seven-mile run 
for the Cancer Fund, caught a plane to 
Los Angeles and arrived a luxurious hour 
and 10 minutes before the race. He won 
by half a lap, in 28:19.8, saying, "I didn’t 
really break anybody today. I just lasted 
longer." 

For the first time in his life, young 
Steve Scott of Cal Irvine outlasted Ken¬ 
ya's Wilson Waigwa in the 1,500 meters. 
The pace was solid with Mike Boit ahead 
at the three-quarters in 2:57.3. Then Mike 
Slack of the Chicago T.C. bolted past 
with Scott after him and Waigwa com¬ 
ing up. “I was looking at Slack for half 
the turn, this eye over here and that eye 
on the tape,” said Scott, dizzily. “In the 
last 50 yards Waigwa came wide and then 
I was looking at Slack, Waigwa and the 
tape, back and forth." He won by two 
one-hundredths of a second from Waig¬ 
wa. 3:37.29 to 3:37.31. Slack hit 3:37.46. 

Mac Wilkins, although he has shaved 
off his heavy black beard, was every bit 
the thrower of last year, winning the dis¬ 
cus with the best throw in the world this 
year—227' 0”—then loping off to catch 
a plane for Finland. In his wake he left a 
reflective John Powell, who at the Cal¬ 
ifornia Relays three weeks ago had 
thrown his weight—223—and won. Af¬ 
ter his AAU loss, Powell said. "Life has 
its lessons, it’s just that you only seem to 
learn them through losing." Powell is 
cherished for his wry assessments, as 
when he told Brian Oldfield. "If 1 had 
your body I’d throw 250 feet. But God 
evened it out. He gave you your mind.” 

In the case of Edwin Moses, the Al¬ 
mighty has been profligate. Moses just 
wins and wins. His only problem seems 
to be that within the span of a year his ex¬ 
cellence has become such a fixture that 
he is now taken for granted, and that 
grates on this man, not so much on his 
pride as on his sense of justice. “No one 
has dominated an event like I have, the 
margins I win by, the times I run, the con¬ 
sistency I've maintained," he says. But 
somehow Moses has not inspired much 
passion in sportswriters. 

In Los Angeles it was to be different. 
Warming up. he was concentrating so in¬ 
tently that he nearly forgot the prayer 

continued 
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GOOD TIMES continued 

he says with Rev. Jackson before every 
race. “I felt uneasy and didn’t know why. 
Then I was better as soon as we said it.” 

Moses started in the second lane, in¬ 
side of Tom Andrews, the defending 
champion from the Tobias Slriders. Mo¬ 
ses trailed Andrews and Rick Walker to 
the first hurdle, but down the backstretch 
he moved ahead. There was a breeze be¬ 
hind him and he had to chop his steps 
slightly on two hurdles, and he nicked 
three in the course of the race, but as he 
curled out of the turn his lead was 10 me¬ 
ters and growing. The crowd was lifted, 
knowing that here was something ex¬ 
traordinary. Moses never slowed, driving 
over the last barrier and on through the 
tape with a flowing stride, his back kick 
so high that his heels flicked his shorts. 
The time was 47.45, a world record. 

On his victory lap, Moses tossed large 
buttons with his picture on them to the 
crowd. The gift of a Morehouse alum¬ 
nus, the buttons seem part of a Moses ef¬ 
fort to inject a little more status into his 
event. “I’m my own sports information 
director,” he said. Then he recalled, as 
Williams and Liquori had done, last 
year’s AAU. “Then I made the mistake 
of looking back at the sixth hurdle. 1 had 
a five-yard lead, but 1 hit three of the 
next four hurdles and got fourth.” 

The only direction in which Moses’ cu¬ 
riosity might be satisfied now is ahead. 
“Technically, the race wasn’t that good.” 
he said. “I'm still raggedy. I can see do¬ 
ing a 46 point something, but maybe not 
this year. I said after Montreal that it 
might be possible to run in the 45s. but 
now that seems years away.” 

One avenue is yet unexplored. Moses 
is the only man who has perfected run¬ 
ning 13 steps between hurdles all the way. 
Most others go to 14 or 15. Jackson in¬ 
tends for him to experiment soon with 
only 12 steps down the backstretch. But 
time may be running out. Moses made a 
perfect 4.0 in engineering classes last se¬ 
mester and will graduate soon. Then he 
will go on to postgraduate studies in elec¬ 
trical engineering or physics. “I’m scared 
to look very far ahead,” he said. “I’m 
not even looking to 1980 because of the 
demands school will make.” 

On the backstretch beamed Irving Mo¬ 
ses. principal of Fairport elementary 
school in Dayton. Ohio, and Edwin Mo¬ 
ses’ father. “I just came out for my sis¬ 
ter’s retirement party,” he said, “and all 
of a sudden I’m at a meet that is better 
than the Olympics.” end 
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T hrough the last dark shades of winter and 
all this spring, on the Pacific off Point 
Loma, Calif, two handsome 12-meter hulls, the 
old Intrepid and the brand-new Enterprise. 
tested their worth against each other, loping 
over long swells in easy wind for mile after mo¬ 
notonous mile, first on one tack, then the other, 
then changing headsails and doing it all over 
again. On the Atlantic Coast, in heavier weath¬ 
er and lumpier seas off Marblehead, Mass., the 
new 12-meter Independence and the old Cou¬ 
rageous were doing the same. 

On one fair day in light air aboard Enter¬ 
prise. Skipper Lowell North had his crew tight¬ 
en the leech cord of the main a mere half inch 
and adjust the lower runner and permanent 
backstay a tad. As a consequence, in five min¬ 
utes they had moved out almost two boat 
lengths on Intrepid. Aboard Intrepid. Skipper 
Gerry Driscoll had his mainshect man take a 
fraction of a turn, and in another 10 minutes In¬ 
trepid had regained a length and stolen anoth¬ 
er to windward. Back East, after Courageous 
had rounded a leeward mark, her slack run¬ 
ning backstay caught a lobster pot, and Skip¬ 
per Ted Turner and his crew lost two lengths 
to Ted Hood and the men of Independence. 
On the second downwind leg. Independence's 
spinnaker fouled and the pole poked a hole in 
it, robbing Hood and his crew of the margin 
they had freakishly gained. 

Thus it has gone all spring: hours and hours 
of solid testing and training, pocked with oc¬ 
casional disasters. The crews have been work¬ 
ing unremittingly. The riggers and wrench mon¬ 
keys have been busy, tweaking this and that 
about, trying to wring another sliver of a knot 
out of hulls and spars. The sailmakers have been 


The 1974 victor Courageous deft) and the spanking new 
Independence went head to head throughout the spring 

hard at it. cutting and recutting. Compared to 
the slick, smooth Dacron and nylon that pro¬ 
pel these four 12-meter yachts, the sails of or¬ 
dinary pleasure craft look as messy as an un¬ 
made bed. 

One recent evening, a lady unfamiliar with 
the complexities of ultrasailing strolled the 
docks of the San Diego Yacht Club, looking 
first at Intrepid, then at Enterprise. At the time. 
Intrepid had been washed down and tied up 
after a day of toil. Because she was built when 
the rules allowed winches and most of the oth¬ 
er mechanical clutter to be tucked belowdccks. 
she lay at rest on her lines looking as pure and 
clean as a yacht can. Enterprise presented quite 
a contrast. In compliance with the new rules, 
most of her machinery is aboveboard. Her deck 
is a profusion of cockpits and mini-cockpits 
connected by hatches and hatchlets that lead 
downward into her resonant aluminum bow¬ 
els. If no better use can be found for Enter¬ 
prise when her campaigning days are over, she 
will make a dandy jungle gym for kids. As is 
the fate of many hulls that fall into the hands 
of Lowell North. Enterprise already bears the 
scars of modification. In her boom alone there 
are so many abandoned drill holes, it looks as 
if a Mafioso has been potting away at her. At 
the sight of Enterprise, the strolling lady ex¬ 
claimed, “Are you telling me that Intrepid, that 
beautiful thing over there, is the old boat, and 
this poor creature is the new one?” 

Esthetics aside. Enterprise and Intrepid 
looked very even in their practice tiffs and so 
did Independence and Courageous. A fortnight 
ago Intrepid was withdrawn from the cup when 
sufficient funds could not be raised to modify 
her. To the superficial eye, the three remaining 
boats appear fit enough right now to defend 
the America's Cup: in the minds continual 


Two sailmakers with new boats and one wavemaker with a winning oldie begin trials off 
Newport to determine the defender of the America’s Cup, the nation’s oldest sports prize 
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AMERICA’S CUP continued 


of the skippers and of the two syndicate 
managers responsible for the defense this 
September, none of the hulls is as ready 
as she should be. and the days of reck¬ 
oning are at hand. This weekend the first 
series of elimination trials to select the 
U.S. defender begins off Newport, R.l. 

Intrepid defended the America’s Cup 
against Australian challengers in 1967 
and 1970, and Courageous prevailed 
against a third Aussie boat in 1974. Be¬ 
cause Enterprise and Independence have 
proved in practice to be. at the very least, 
as good as the veteran defenders, it can 


be safely said that the U.S. has a com¬ 
petent squad. So why are the two syn¬ 
dicates uneasy? For a multiplicity of rea¬ 
sons, the most significant being the 
intensity of the opposition and the freak¬ 
ish weather that has been upon us for 
the better part of a year. 

This summer Australia will be back 
with two challengers in its fifth quest for 
the cup. Australia, a new hull, has been 
working out on the windy west coast of 
her homeland, while Gretel II. the fa¬ 
mous old light-air boat, has been train¬ 
ing off Sydney, where sailing would be 


endemic even if the wind blew only 
straight down. For their third try. the 
French have come up with a boat. France 
II. that on the basis of structure and con¬ 
figuration can be fairly described as a 
bold compromise between the best of 
yesterday and tomorrow. On their first 
challenge, the Swedes are coming with a 
small boat. Sverige, that, though light in 
displacement, has a high ballast ratio and 
a large sail area. 

For certain, in this array of challeng¬ 
ers there is disparity, and the American 
defender must have the versatility to ex- 






cel in a variety of sea and wind condi¬ 
tions. There’s the rub. To date, the Amer¬ 
ican boats have not had a chance to test 
themselves over a range of conditions. 
The cold frontal winds that plagued most 
of the country this winter left a balmy 
pocket hanging over Southern California. 
As a consequence, in February and 
March when the winds off San Diego are 
often fresh. Intrepid and Enterprise too 
often got zephyrs. In four months there 


were only five days with the wind over 
14 knots. 

In three America's Cup campaigns 
stretching back 10 years. Intrepid met 
11 other 12-meter hulls—six of them of 
later vintage than herself—and beat them 
all. Her total match-race record was 71 
wins <ind 17 losses. Against her only true 
peer. Courageous, she won 11 and lost 
nine. Because of a poor hcadsail choice 
and subsequent rigging failure, with the 
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score lied 4-4 in the final eliminations 
in 1974, Intrepid lost the decisive race— 
and the chance to defend the cup a third 
time. Except for that fateful match, she 
lost only one other race to Courageous 
in winds steady over 12 knots, and that 
by a mere two seconds. She is, in brief, 
as fine a medium- and heavy-air yard¬ 
stick as any new boat could want, but 
thanks to this spring’s quirky climate, her 
talents were largely wasted. Such was his 
desperation by mid-May that Skipper 
Lowell North contemplated towing En¬ 
terprise 30 miles offshore where in con¬ 
stant sea breezes he could at least eval¬ 
uate some of her sails by computer, if 
not against her stablemate Intrepid. “We 
have accomplished most of what we 
wanted to do in light air." North said, 
“but we really wanted heavy work. You 
don't like to go into the first round short 
in any area." 

By contrast. Independence and Cou¬ 
rageous had more heavy wind and frac¬ 
tious seas than they needed. In April and 


May they were scheduled to work out 
against each other a total of 29 days. On 
five of these days, high winds kept the 
boats on their moorings. Out of the bal¬ 
ance they had only four days of wind 
under 12 knots. On one fine soft day 
about noon, just 10 seconds before the 
starting gun of a practice race, the wind 
swung 160 degrees, turning the start into 
a downwind farce. By the time the wind¬ 
ward mark was reset, the wind was up 
so smartly it widened a crack in Cou¬ 
rageous' boom and bent Independence's 
severely. By two o'clock the following af¬ 
ternoon the wind was steady over 50 
knots, tearing two dozen fine sailboats 
off their moorings in Marblehead Har¬ 
bor. “In this business it takes a lot of 
time to learn a little," Skipper Ted Hood 
observed, his voice tinged with despair, 
“and we are running out of time.” 

In their soft-air practice races this 
spring. Enterprise beat Intrepid 24-7. 
Busting around in heavier air off Mar¬ 
blehead. Independence and Courageous 
split even in two dozen matches. Con¬ 
sidering how closely matched Intrepid 
and Courageous were in 1974. from these 
preliminary contests Enterprise would 
seem to be the best of all, but picking a 
winner on the basis of preseason scores— 
a shaky system in any sport—would be 
particularly deluding in this case. Intrep¬ 
id seldom had her kind of wind and. more 
significant, six of the crew who served 
on her with Gerry Driscoll in 1974 are 
now aboard her rival. This spring Dris¬ 
coll not only had to put together a new 
crew, but also use old sails—notably 
headsails that, despite some recuttingand 
luff tucks, no longer retained the shape 
they had had at the start of the long, 
hard summer three years ago. 

There is still another reason why En¬ 
terprise should not be picked as the fa¬ 
vorite this soon. In between the three 
sets of elimination trials. Independence 
and Courageous will continue testing 
against each other—and, in similar fash¬ 
ion. during the lulls between their three 
series to pick a challenger, the Aussie 
boats. Australia and Gretel II. will be 
working out against the Swedes and 
French. Because Intrepid will not be go¬ 
ing to Newport, Enterprise will have to 
go it alone, depending on team experi¬ 
ence and computer readouts to evaluate 
her sails and handling. Twelve-meter 
boats are fast, but contrary to some of 
the blather published about them, they 
are not nimble and quick. When brought 
continued 
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about competently to windward in mod¬ 
erate air, a 12-meter needs about a min¬ 
ute to get back to speed; in light winds 
of, say, six knots, it needs two minutes 
or more. Yet, playing ring-around-the- 
rosy and chase-tailing a rival before the 
start, and tacking upwind, are important 
aspects of the game, and the collabora¬ 
tion of helmsman, tactician and deck apes 
in such maneuvers is not easily digested 
or analyzed electronically. 

Ironically, Intrepid's absence from the 
scene is in large part a result of her im¬ 
mense popularity—both practical and 
sentimental—over a decade, Never has 
an expensive sailing lady been so much 
in demand and led so wayward a life be¬ 
cause of it. Indeed, such has been the de¬ 
mand that, except for some peculiar 
twists of fate, there might have been two 
Intrepids in action this year. 

After Intrepid won 23 of 24 match 
races in her first cup campaign in 1967, 
the French wanted her to serve as a trial 
horse in their first attempt. Her syndi¬ 
cate, feeling there was still lots of life in 
the old girl, declined the bid. After In¬ 
trepid's second successful defense of the 
cup, the syndicate deeded her to the In¬ 
ternational Oceanographic Foundation 
in Miami so that it could peddle her and 
use the profits for marine science edu¬ 
cation. A West Coast syndicate bought 
her for $95,000 and turned her over to 
the Seattle Sailing Foundation, which 
campaigned her to the brink of glory in 
1974. In early 1975. to bolster their 1977 
challenge, the Swedes offered $171,000 
for Intrepid but were outbid by Robert 
Fendler. a savings and loan proprietor 
better known for the loud, brawling hy¬ 
droplanes he has backed on the thun- 
derboat circuit. When Fendler’s financial 
bubbles burst. Intrepid became a ward 
of the U.S. courts, eventually being sold 
to a Hawaiian marina and condominium 
developer. Bob Miller. When Miller 
missed the payment deadline, the Enter¬ 
prise syndicate got Intrepid for $ 102,000. 

Meanwhile, on the East Coast Ted 
Hood was offered the chance to skipper 
Courageous again in 1977. Both Hood 
and Lee Loomis, the 1948 Olympic gold 
medalist and sailing-team manager who 
was called on to handle the business end 
of the effort, felt that taking Courageous 
would be worthwhile only if a good trial 
horse could be had. They tried unsuc¬ 
cessfully to charter or buy Intrepid from 
Fendler, who at the time apparently was 


still solvent. Failing there, they consid¬ 
ered building an aluminum Intrepid, but 
by that time Intrepid's designer. Olin Ste¬ 
phens. was already involved in Enter¬ 
prise'and obligated not to abet rivals. For 
want of a trial horse. Hood and Loomis 
decided the only alternative was to build 
a new defender and let her fight it out 
against Courageous —a costly venture 
that was considerably moderated because 
Hood volunteered his services as design¬ 
er and sailmaker without fee. And so it 
came to pass that, although she will not 
compete this summer. Intrepid has al¬ 
ready served the U.S. cause doubly—as 
preseason rival for one of the new 
Twelves and, in effect, as spiritual moth¬ 
er of the other. 

Through the U.S. eliminations, the 
same sort of nip-and-tuck battles Cou¬ 


rageous and Intrepid waged three years 
ago should be repeated, this time in a 
three-sided war. Because Lowell North, 
one of the world’s foremost sailmakers. 
is skipper of Enterprise . and because his 
only sailmaking peer, Ted Hood, is serv¬ 
ing both Independence and Courageous , 
the three contenders should be quite even 
in sail power. Olin Stephens, who de¬ 
signed four of the five successful 12-meter 
defenders, confesses that his new Enter¬ 
prise does not differ greatly from his old 
Courageous. Ted Hood also confesses 
that his design. Independence, is quite 
like Courageous. 

If sails and hulls prove to be as equal 
as logic suggests they will be, then 
the crews, which are the most malleable 
link in the chain of success in any pro¬ 
longed match series, will tend to equal- 
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TAKING THEIR PLACE IN THE SUN 


In 1974. watching the sleek Twelves cut 
through the waters off Newport, one had the 
impression that, like toy boats, they propelled 
themselves. With the boom only 10 inches 
off the deck, the giant mainsail blocked one's 
view of each boat’s skipper, navigator and tac¬ 
tician. and the bulk of the crew toiled un¬ 
seen. unsung and unsunburned belowdecks. 
like galley slaves sealed off from the sea bat¬ 
tle raging a round them. This year, with the 
boom raised and the winches and mechan¬ 
ical gear on deck, the 11-man crew, except 
for the well-named sewer man. will be vis¬ 
ible to spectators, and life for the “string pull¬ 
ers" and “grunts” will be more pleasant, 
though far from comfortable. 

Twelves are cold, stripped racing machines, 
and creature comforts such as cushions or a 
head are as out of place as a carpeted cock¬ 
pit. Like Indy cars, the 66-foot boats are built 
for speed and. in the words of one crew mem¬ 
ber. "are more like overgrown sailing canoes 
or giant dinghies than ocean racers," 

On Twelves the skippers get the glory but 
they are as dependent on their men as a quar¬ 
terback is on his 10 teammates. Reg Pierce, a 
grinder on Courageous in 1974 who is now 
on Independence, says. "Twelves are a peo¬ 
ple game; you have to get along and function 
as a unit. You don’t win races with two big go¬ 
rillas on the grinders and a whiz kid as nav¬ 
igator. We depend on each other" 


The best tailer in the world cannot pull in 
a jib by himself; the load is carried by the 
grinders, who in turn rely on the man in the 
fox hole for directions. A good jibe takes 11 
seconds and the deck apes must react instinc¬ 
tively. A blown tack can cost three boat 
lengths. 

The worst job is the sewer man's. He stands 
belowdecks in a dark, damp pit with limited 
head space. Around him are the bulky 10- 
foot sail bags (often as many as eight). Un¬ 
derway. his home—a shell of aluminum 
ribs—becomes a thrashing, tilting, bobbing 
echo chamber as waves thunk against the hull 
and his mates up above noisily spin the winch¬ 
es to set the sails he hands them through the 
hatch. On Courageous the job will be han¬ 
dled by the best athlete on any of the Twelves. 
Conn Findlay. 47, a four-time Olympic med¬ 
alist in rowing and sailing. On independence. 
Maritime College freshman Bobby Campbell. 
19. will have sewer duty, and on Enterprise 
the job is rotated. 

Though many believe the $ 1.5-million craft 
are raced exclusively by old-school Eastern 
Establishment millionaires, they are not. Of 
the 33 men who will be aboard the U.S. 
Twelves, only Ted Turner is considered a mil¬ 
lionaire and he is from the South. "Many of 
us are paupers with shaky credit ratings." says 
Annapolis grad and former Navy Lieut. Tom 
O'Brien, now a sail trimmer for Indepen¬ 


dence. The crews come from both coasts and 
from some unlikely sailing cities—Dubuque. 
Iowa; Denton. Texas; Detroit: Lexington, Ky.: 
and Etna, N.H. They range in age from 18- 
year-old Teddy Hood to his 50-year-old dad 
and they have varying occupations—IBM ex¬ 
ecutive. dog-track owner, computer engineer, 
carpenter, marina operator, assistant head¬ 
master. student. Several work for boat com¬ 
panies and some are referred to as “rock stars” 
because they are enlisted to crew in every 
major race in the world. They fly in and out 
and never scrub hulls. 

To sail on a Twelve (300 applied to crew 
on Independence) is no longer a matter of 
who you know but rather of how you sail. It 
is not work for the timid; jaunts up the 90- 
foot mast must come as naturally as walking 
upstairs. It is essential to be surefooted be¬ 
cause Twelves do not have railings or life¬ 
lines (crushed walnut shells in the deck paint 
provide traction). 

Crews put in 12-hour workdays, seven days 
a week, and serve without pay. To tune the 
machines for the challenge is nearly as time- 
consuming as preparing for a space shot. For 
every hour on the water, three are spent tin¬ 
kering at the dock—repairing fittings, tight¬ 
ening thousands of bolts, fiddling with the 
computer, scrubbing the deck. Daily work 
sheets are issued, and a recent one for-In¬ 
dependence listed 46 items, such as “Install 
slot velocities including internal rigging of 
wiring" and “Cut off and file every bolt on 
the boat." There is much to do by Labor Day 
—Nancy Williamson 


ize through the long summer. Anyone 
searching for an advantage in one of the 
contenders this early is hard put to find 
it, even in the three skippers. The men 
are of established excellence, albeit very 
different in their ways. 

Lowell North of Enterprise is a per¬ 
petual noodler, constantly in motion. 
During a sail and rigging evaluation, one 
moment North is in the aft cockpit and 
in the next he is at the bow or eyeballing 
the mast. He suddenly disappears down 
one hatch and after several minutes of 
rummaging around pops up in another, 
exclaiming. “I’ve found our trouble. I for¬ 
got to turn the switch on.” In compar¬ 
ison, once committed to a trial run, Ted 
Hood of Independence rarely quits his 
post at the helm. In anything short of a 
gear-busting crisis he is as steady-going 


as a bargeman taking the town’s garbage 
out to deep water. He is practical New 
England economy, both in his actions 
and his words. Ted Turner, skipper of 
Courageous, uses words the way Niag¬ 
ara Falls uses water. He is one of the 
world’s finest examples of perpetual emo¬ 
tion. but behind his labial flaps there is 
quite a brain. During the longest train¬ 
ing period Courageous and Indepen¬ 
dence had together, Turner’s Atlanta 
baseball team was well on its way to a 
string of 17 consecutive defeats. Niekro 
was winless, Matthews was injured, Mes- 
sersmith was ailing—laments of that sort 
poured so constantly from Turner that 
one would never have thought he cared 
a whit about the America's Cup. But Tur¬ 
ner’s mouth and mind do not always trav¬ 
el in the same direction. At the end of 


one day in hard, steep seas, he won one 
start and race from Hood, then lost the 
second. Back at the dock he observed. 
“Things could be worse. I could have a 
good baseball team and a bad boat.” 

When examined carefully, the distinc¬ 
tions among the skippers turn out to be 
more apparent than real. North, the 
noodler, always has one eye cocked on re¬ 
ality. Hood, the pragmatist, is quite a 
noodler. Turner, the man who seems to 
be going several ways at once, is actu¬ 
ally the best leader and organizer. 

The battles to pick the U.S. defender 
have customarily had more drama than 
the America’s Cup challenge series. It 
may not be good show biz to present 
the best action first, but again this year 
it looks as if the preliminaries will 
outshine the finale. end 
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Writers exaggerate, Bolt says. They never saw him hurl his sticks in anger, though at times heat may 
have made his grips slick. But the legend grows, and Story No. 5,138 surely will be told at Southern Hills 

by DAN JENKINS 

DID OLD TOM THROW THAT CLUB? 








Now 59, Boll will display his instruction-book swing to 

pros who were tots when he won the 1958 Open 


A t a golf tournament many years ago. 

I was inspired to make the brilliant 
joke in a Texas newspaper that if Tom¬ 
my Bolt had not become a touring pro. 
he would, in all probability, have been 
married to Bonnie Parker. The following 
day when I saw Bolt at Colonial Coun¬ 
try Club in Fort Worth, he asked me who 
Bonnie Parker was. I guess I got about 
two sentences deep into the history of 
Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker—ever 
smiling, naturally, alert for the orbiting 
wedge—when Bolt said, “Well, son, why 
don’t you just go out and round up them 
two, and old Tom'll play their low ball." 

I loved Tommy Bolt. As a journalist 1 
rated him right up there next to a used, 
fast-action Royal standard with a new 
ribbon. And as a golfer I admired his styl¬ 
ish shotmaking more than anyone’s but 
Ben Hogan’s. Those of us who knew him 
and watched him compete in his prime 
recognized that when Thomas Henry 
Bolt was right—confident, calm and not 
blaming Arnold Palmer or the Lord for 
any short putts that curled away from 
the cup—no other human being could 
strike a prettier variety of shots, or land 
them more softly on the targets, includ¬ 
ing Ben Hogan. 

On the subject of Hogan, whom Tom¬ 
my always credited with “weakening" his 
grip, or, in other words, curing what he 
suspected was a terminal hook. Bolt once 
said, “Now lookic here at all these baby- 
faccd young mullets on the tour. They 
come out here dressed up in their Ben 
Hogan blues and grays. They ought to 
come to old Tom, and let him show ’em 
how to match their reds with their pinks 
and their fuchsias.” 

This week old Tom is in the news again 
because the U.S. Open has returned to 
Southern Hills in Tulsa, where Bolt 
strung together some of his—and histo¬ 
ry’s—finest golf. It was such a feat that 
the crusty old USGA has brought Tom¬ 
my back to this 77th Open as a special en¬ 
trant. Good for the USGA for remem¬ 
bering that it was in the 1958 Open that 
Bolt finessed his way through a collec¬ 
tion of fairways as narrow as his four- 
wood and consistently avoided a Bermu¬ 
da rough more gnarled than his temper 
could be. He led all the way and won 
laughing, by what seemed like a whop¬ 
ping four strokes, with a smite-your- 
forehead score of 283. 

continued 
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OLD TOM continued 


1 must tell you how good that was. Of 
the game's other big stars in that era. 
only Julius Boros and Gene Littler were 
heard from at Southern Hills. And Bo¬ 
ros and Littler finished six and seven 
strokes behind Bolt. It was left to a 
thoroughgoing unknown named Gary 
Player to be second. Sam Snead missed 
the cut. Jimmy Demaret withdrew. Cary 
Middlecoff shot 300. Ken Venturi shot 
302. And Ben Hogan, his wrist slightly 
sprained after a bout with the rough, was 
hurtled into a tie for 10th. 

Bolt's four rounds were 71-71 -69-72. 
That only sounds routine until you con¬ 
sider that his highest single round, the 
72. was at least three shots better than 
any other competitor's worst round. No 
one else in the '58 Open escaped with¬ 
out at least one score of 75 or higher. 

Another item. The most dangerous 
and torturous hole at Southern Hills is 
the par-4 12th: tight driver, long-to-me- 
dium iron, trees, water. Hogan selected 
it on his “All-American golf course." 
Tommy Bolt birdied 12 the first three 
rounds and parred it on the last 18, which 
amounted to more of a triumphant stroll 
than a round of competitive golf. 

This was the Open that furnished 
Tommy Bolt Story No. 1.032. When he 
entered the press tent after the second 
round as the sole owner of the Open lead, 
he pretended to be angry with a Tulsa re¬ 
porter because of a misprint in the morn¬ 
ing paper. Old Tom was 40 years old at 
the time, but the paper had said he was 
49. The Tulsa writer apologized for the 
typographical error. 

“Typographical error, hell,” said Bolt. 
“It was a perfect four and a perfect nine.” 

None of us who were privileged to be 
near him inside the ropes can ever for¬ 
get old Tom as he closed in on those last 
few holes of his Southern Hills victory. 
He did not seem to mind two or three re¬ 
porters chatting with him among the 
Open leader’s customary entourage of 
striped ties and USGA armbands. 

With at least three holes left to play, 
he was saying. “Ain't this somethin'? Old 
Tom’s gonna win hisself a Ben Hogan 
type of tournament. How ‘bout that, 
pard?” 

Going up the 18th fairway, after an¬ 
other glorious four-wood shot had put 
him on the green of what must be one of 
golfs most merciless par-4 finishing 
holes, a couple of conversations took 
place that I can still hear. 


First of all, Jimmy Breslin. the poet of 
Queens who was then with the NEA fea¬ 
ture service, was marching along with the 
rest of us. 

“You're going to win it. you ought to 
throw a club,” Breslin said to Bolt. 

Bolt mumbled something about a book 
he had been reading. It was, as I recall, 
the I'm O.K. — And So Are Your Warts 
of its day. Tommy said the book had giv¬ 
en him inner peace. It was one of the rea¬ 
sons he was winning the Open. 

“Inner peace don’t sell newspapers,” 
Breslin said. “You don't throw a dub. 
how come you got the name?” 

Bolt said if he threw as many golf clubs 
as everybody wrote, the manufacturers 
would not have anything else to do but 
manufacture Tommy Bolt golf clubs. 

“You could throw a little one.” said 
Jimmy. “Something you don't need.” 

Bolt looked around at everyone as if 
to ask how Jimmy Breslin ever got ad¬ 
mitted to a golf tournament. 

Jimmy dropped back a few paces and 
said, “The story don’t work.” 

As for me, 1 proudly reminded Tom¬ 
my that I had predicted in print he would 
win before the Open began. Worldly me. 
The pick had been grounded in the logic 
that Bolt had taken the Colonial Nation¬ 
al Invitational. In those days Colonial. 
old Colonial, once an Open course it¬ 
self, was considered a splendid gauge for 
what might happen in our grandest tour¬ 
nament a month later. 

So now it was late in the afternoon 
on Saturday, June 14. 1958. We were 
walking up the 18th fairway in the boil¬ 
ing heat, and I had just said to a man 
who was about to win his one and only 
major championship that because I 
picked him to win I was surely a semi-in¬ 
tellectual and perhaps even the Joseph 
Pulitzer of Herb Massey’s Cafe and Pin¬ 
ball Emporium. 

Bolt looked at me and said, “Yeah, 
you picked it. all right. Except you did it 
in that old Fort Worth paper, and no¬ 
body saw it but you and your momma.” 

Terrible-tempered, tempestuous Tom¬ 
my (Thunder) Bolt. The reputation was 
only partially earned. Wire services did 
the rest, just as they made Hogan a life¬ 
time bantamweight, kept Cary Middle¬ 
coff a Dr. and insisted Byron Nelson was 
both a British lord and a mechanical man. 
Bolt resented his negative fame and at 
the same time used it for humor. 

He liked to claim that no sportswriter 


ever actually saw him break a golf club— 
but I did. If I may return to Colonial 
again, it was on the 15th hole. A mid¬ 
iron of some kind. One of those years in 
the early 1950s. He not only slung it 
against a fence, which snapped the shaft 
in half, but he picked up the two pieces, 
slammed them down again and kicked 
them. However, after he had read the de¬ 
tails of his act in my paper, he said, "You 
know, son. before you go sayin" that old 
Tom threw a club, you ought to check 
and make sure the heat and humidity 
hadn't made his grips slick." 

What Tommy Bolt did best as a golf¬ 
er, as a hitter of golf balls, was every¬ 
thing—everything but putt consistently 
well, which must have had something to 
do with his temperament. He drove 
straight and played the doglegs like a vi¬ 
olin. He may have been the best fairway 
wood player ever. He was superb with 
the irons, especially the short irons, and 
his pace (walk slowly, hit fast), rhythm, 
tempo and setup were things to behold. 
Instruction-book stuff. 

This business of making the ball light 
softly on the long shots, which Bolt did 
better than anyone—well, there is no ex¬ 
plaining it other than to say it had some¬ 
thing to do with his feeling for the shots, 
his style and his swing. As he so often 
said. “Hell, I can poop one into the wa¬ 
ter. and it don’t even splash.” 

And that graceful swing is still with 
him. The Bolt cult was delighted tp hear, 
only two weeks ago, of his winning 
that $100,000 tournament for oldtimers 
which was played out in Yorba Linda. 
Calif. It goes in there with all the other se¬ 
nior-type cups he has been collecting 
since he turned the tour over to the 
younger and less colorful men—those 
baby-faced blues and grays. 

That Bolt did not win more than 15 
tournaments, including the Open, in his 
10 good years, and yet remained more 
or less the underground or locker-room 
champion of the game, was probably as 
much a result of timing as of his unpre¬ 
dictable character. His good early years 
were also some of Hogan's and Snead's 
best. And later he ran into the rise of Ar¬ 
nold Palmer. 

Perhaps old Tom knew he was never 
destiny’s child, and maybe that is why. 
now and then after blowing a short putt, 
he would look up at the sky and say. 
"Why don’t You come on down here and 
play me one time?" 

continued 
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How last-minute travelers 
can get Travelers Cheques at the last minute. 
With the American Express Card. 


CARDMEMBER 
TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
DISPENSER. ANOTHER 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
BENEFIT. 


. I 



The time you need Travelers Cheques most 
is when you travel. 

With the American Express' Card you 
can easily get them anytime. Day or night. 
Weekends and holidays. At the American 
Express CardmemberTravelers Cheque 
Dispenser in selected major airports. So 
while you’re away on an unexpected trip, 
you can buy the Travelers Cheques that 
you need. Up to $500 per week. The 
minimum is a $100 packet. And these 
are American Express Travelers 
Cheques...the most accepted 
Travelers Cheques around the world. 
Sign them and they're safer than 
cash. First, Cardmembers must sign 


up for this special service. And authorize 
American Express to "electronically write 
checks" to your bank checking account for 
the Travelers Cheques you buy through the 
Dispenser. They can’t be charged to the 
Card, but you need the Card and your code 
number to use the Dispenser. 

If you would like more information on 
this service and other benefits of Cardmem- 
bership, as well as application 
forms, just phone the toll-free 
number: 800-528-8000. 

But please don't wait until 
the last minute. Call now. 

The American Express Card. Don’t 
leave home without it. 


















The natural cigarette is here! 



Taste your first low tar cigarette 
with nothing artificial added. 
Feel the Real taste difference. 


Your cigarette enhances its flavor Of course Real’s menthol is fresh, 

artificially. All major brands do. natural. Not synthetic. 

New Real does not. It doesn’t need to. You get a rich, satisfying smoke. 

We’ve discovered the way to keep Taste you can feel. Full, natural taste, 
natural taste in, artificial out. So taste your first low tar natural 

All the taste and flavor in Real is natural, cigarette. Taste Real... smoke natural. 


FILTER, MENTHOL: 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


"Have a 

minute for a drink?” 

Why your answer 
should be no. 

Some thoughts on drinking Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon. 


There are some things in life that take time to enjoy 
fully. A fine bourbon like Walkers De Luxe Bourbon is one of them. 
A few minutes—even five minutes—is not enough. 



One half hour. 

In fact we hope a responsible 
person will take at least one half hour 
to enjoy a Walker’s De Luxe. 

That's the average time 
necessary to pour, sip and savor. 

Naturally all liquor should be 
treated the same responsible way. 


Eight year aging. 

But Walker's De Luxe is 
special. It should be sipped slowly for 
a good reason. We take eight long 
years to age it. Eight years. 

That aging gives Walker’s 
De Luxe a mellow smoothness that's 
hard to find. We feel it is sheer folly 
to gulp it down in less than one 
half hour. You'll miss the flavor 
completely. 

Perhaps you'll drink a little 
less Walker's De Luxe Bourbon in the 
process. We know that. 

But we re confident 
that if you treat it thoughtfully, 
it will give you pleasure that 
ranks with the other good 
things in life. 


WALKERS 

DE LUXE BOURBON 


AGED 3 YEARS 


ft 1977 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC . PEORIA. II • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86/80 PROOF 









OLD TOM continued 


Not that a few putts here and there 
could not have changed the record of the 
man who came out of Haworth, Okla., 
moved through Louisiana and settled in 
Texas to learn the game. He was very 
close in a few other Opens, as well as a 
number of Masters, and twice he reached 
the semifinals in the old match-play 
PGA. In that tournament he would go 
around whipping your Sam Sneads 
(twice). Gene Littlers, Jack Flecks and 
Lew Worshams, but he would lose to a 
Claude Harmon, a Jackson Bradley and 
even a Charles Prentice. 

All of which prompted him to say at 
one point, “Well, who wants to win some 
kind of tournament that ain’t got nobody 
in it but mother geese?” 

It must certainly please old Tom to¬ 
day, sitting comfortably down there at 
his course in Tarpon Woods, Fla., that 
the Bolt stories on the PGA tour now 
number 5,137. My favorite Bolt story 
comes rather recently from Ed Sneed, 
one of the tour’s better players, who is 
both a Bolt devotee and imitator. It is an 
important story, I think, because it con¬ 
tains a golf lesson; an aspiring pro’s first 
real lesson, in fact. 

It seems that a few years ago, when 
Sneed was still an amateur, he was 
playing with his pal Tom Weiskopf in a 
pro-am in Cincinnati, and they were 
paired with none other than Tommy Bolt 
and his partner. Bolt said little more than 
“Hidy” until the foursome arrived at the 
2nd tee. It was a par-3 hole, a short-iron 
shot with water behind the green. Ed 
Sneed stepped up and hit a high, wild, 
soaring, right-to-left eight-iron that came 
down on the back of the green, took a 
huge bounce and disappeared into the 
water. 

As Bolt teed up his ball and addressed 
the shot, he said, “Old Ed knows what 
makes the ball go. Those hooks really go. 
don’t they, son?” 

When terrible-tempered. tempestuous 
Tommy (Thunder) Bolt won the U.S. 
Open at Southern Hills in 1958, a fellow 
named Tom Watson was eight years old. 
Ben Crenshaw was six years old and so 
was Bruce Lietzke. Jerry Pate, the de¬ 
fending champion this week, was four 
years old. It is both startling and sad for 
me to realize that a whole generation of 
golfers on the tour has missed Tommy 
Bolt. 

This one was for them—and old Tom. 
too, of course. end 


CRASHING THE 

Another old and storied pro—Arnold 
since 1958, did not receive a special 


Arnold Palmer will be at Southern Hills, loo, 
but unlike Bolt he had to earn his way there 
by battling 127 other players, many of them 
young touring pros, for one of 40 available 
spots in Charlotte, N.C. Friends had advised 
him to choose the Johnstown. Pa. qualifying 
site instead. Thirty-six players were trying for 
five spots there, and although the odds were 
worse, the competition was weaker. But Palm¬ 
er had been in Charlotte for the Kemper Open 
and decided to stay put. Besides, he never 
could resist a challenge. 

Thus, on a muggy morning last week, tem¬ 
perature headed toward the 90s, Palmer set 
out to play 36 holes. He arrived at the Char¬ 
lotte Country Club at 7:30. the dew still heavy 
on the fairways. Lanny Wadkins was just leav¬ 
ing the practice tee and they nodded solemn¬ 
ly to each other. Wake Forest ’51 to Wake 
Forest '72. Palmer hit a wedge and massaged 
his back, a problem these days. After a few 
more shots he ambled over to the putting 
green, where a robust man in a bright orange 
shirt was practicing. 

“Mike Souchak.” roared Palmer, and the 
two stood for a moment holding each other’s 
shoulders. Souchak seemed to have won the 
I960 Open until Palmer came charging home 
with a last-round 65. 

Minutes later, on the first tee. Palmer greet¬ 
ed one of his playing partners. John Schlec. 
'Arnie. you remember the last USGA event 
we were together in?” Schlee asked. 

Palmer nodded, a wry look on his face. 

“Oakmont. 1973. last round of the Open.” 
Schlee said. “We were tied for the lead, and 
all of Pennsylvania was shouting. ‘Go, Arnie. 
go!’ Then along came Johnny Miller." What 
Palmer had done to Souchak. Miller did to 
Palmer. 

At Charlotte. Palmer’s first two shots 
looked like those of a man bent on shooting 
90—a drive into a fairway bunker followed 
by a line drive into another. He now had no 
chance to get the ball close, the pin sitting on 
a narrow strip of green, but he did just that 
with a spectacular shot that landed in the 
rough, took one hop and dribbled up close. 
Tap-in par. 

After that it was clear sailing, vintage Palm¬ 
er except that not as many putts dropped as 
once did. He finished the morning round at 
even-par 71, was driven by friends to Myers 
Park Country Club a few miles away, grabbed 
a sandwich and was off again, nearly driving 
the 1st green and making a birdie. 

Winnie Palmer appeared. She said 36 holes 
was a little much, but she would do the 18. 
even though people were wilting in the heat. 


PARTY IN TULSA 

Palmer—whose era has come and gone 
invitation to this, his silver jubilee Open 



She and Arnie have built a house in Char¬ 
lotte. she said, where they have growing busi¬ 
ness interests. Besides, their daughters Peg 
and Amy are at college, so there is no reason 
to be in Latrobe, especially in winter. 

By now Palmer had collected a gallery of 
perhaps 100. most of them walking side by 
side with him down the fairways. After nine 
holes he was still one-under, and when he had 
finished the 17th he was two-under and clear¬ 
ly headed for his 25th consecutive U.S. Open. 

As Palmer waited to tee off at 18 the sky 
suddenly blackened, thunder sounded and a 
strong wind gusted. Palmer hit his drive and 
sprinted after it. As he hit his second shot 
rain began to fall. Again Palmer raced after 
the ball. The wind was now blowing leaves 
and small branches across the course, and the 
flagstick at the 18th green was bending low. 
Palmer, seven feet from the cup. stroked the 
ball and saw it blow seven feet past. His next, 
into the wind, pulled up short. Holing out for 
a bogey, he hurried inside the clubhouse sec¬ 
onds before the rain opened up full force and 
play was suspended—until the next day. as it 
turned out. 

Sitting with Winnie, sipping a beer and 
talking with reporters, Arnold Palmer was 
clearly a happy man. Not only had he qual¬ 
ified—his 71-71-142 would surely be good 
enough—but he had beaten the storm as well. 

—Walter Bingham 
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BASEBALL Bruce Newman 



This Card 
is certainly 
no joker 


The more games that he wins, the 
unhappier John Denny gets. Before 
long he may be sad about winning 20 





An ERA champion in 76. Denny is 7-1 in 77 


T he pale blue eyes were aimlessly fol¬ 
lowing the flight of a hundred lazy 
fungoes. looking empty and out of fo¬ 
cus the way eyes do when their owner’s 
brain has wandered off". And the mind 
of John Denny, a 24-year-old right-hand¬ 
ed pitcher for the St. Louis Cardinals 
who was 7-1 at the end of last week, 
was definitely not in Busch Stadium. It 
was off somewhere else, brooding. 

The sun, which was steadily creeping 
into his shady corner of the empty dug- 
out. seemed to be the cause of Denny’s 
latest bit of unhappiness. After all, glar¬ 
ing sunlight is a plague when the soul is 
dark with doubt, and in the most prom¬ 
ising summer he has ever known—a sum¬ 
mer in which he could become the first 
St. Louis pitcher to win 20 games in a sea¬ 
son since Steve Carlton in 1971—Denny 
is the most doubting Cardinal. “I’m 7-0. 
and I feel like I’m 0-7,” he said, a cou¬ 
ple of days before the Dodgers handed 
him his only loss. 

St. Louis picked Denny in the 29th 
round of the 1970 free-agent draft. which, 
to Denny’s way of thinking, meant that 
679 players were considered better than 
him. He thus began his career in the Car¬ 
dinal organization with a chip on his 
shoulder the size of a redwood. After 
bouncing around in the minor leagues 
for six years, Denny spent his first Full 
season in St. Louis last year and pro¬ 
ceeded to win the National League ERA 
title with a mark of 2.52. At 23, he was 
the youngest National League ERA 
champion since 22-year-old Mike Mc¬ 
Cormick in 1960. 

Denny has a good fastball and a 
surprisingly accurate change of pace for 
one so young, and this season he was 
the first pitcher in the major leagues to 
win five games—hanging up an ERA of 
2.9| along the way—before having to 
miss two turns in the Cardinals’ start¬ 
ing rotation with a pulled hamstring mus¬ 
cle in his left leg. Why. then, in the 
midst of such abundant good fortune, is 
Denny so unhappy? 

One source of his pique is the fact that 
in his seven w'ins he has been supported 
by 68 runs, an average of nearly 10 a 
game. "There I was with an unbeaten rec¬ 
ord and a pretty good ERA." Denny says, 
"and everybody was telling me how lucky 
I was to have all those runs scored for 
me. It made me mad." 


And when Denny gets angry, the ob¬ 
ject of his displeasure—even when it is 
he—had better watch out. “Some peo¬ 
ple say that I’m too critical of myself, 
that I never let up," he says, "but if I 
make a mistake during a game and allow 
myself to pass it off as just one of those 
things. I’ll end up making the same mis¬ 
take again. I can’t allow that to happen, 
so sometimes after I’ve made a mistake 1 
go back behind the dugout and beat my 
head against the wall and make it hurt 
to alert myself to what I’ve done and to 
punish myself for it." 

Early this season, when Denny’s luck 
was running depressingly well. Manager 
Vern Rapp pulled him in the middle in¬ 
nings of his first three starts, partly to 
keep him from aggravating a tender an¬ 
kle he had sprained during the off-sea¬ 
son. Denny got credit for all three wins 
but took little satisfaction in them. In 
his third start he was trailing Pittsburgh 
3-1 in the fifth inning when he was lift¬ 
ed for a pinch hitter. The Cardinals 
scored three runs that inning, and Den¬ 
ny, already in the showers, wound up 
with the victory. After the game, how¬ 
ever. he screamed at Rapp in a voice 
that must have been audible on top of 
the Gateway Arch. “John wanted to 
give the win back,” says Claude Os¬ 
teen. the Cardinals' pitching coach. “He 
didn’t want it if it was tainted." 

Osteen has been a leveling influence 
on Denny this season, as he has been on 
Al Hrabosky, in the wake of Rapp's ban 
on long hair, beards and mustaches. Hra¬ 
bosky and Denny both had formidable 
mustaches before Rapp’s fiat, and there 
were moments of near rebellion in the 
Cardinal clubhouse last month. Hrabosky 
and Rapp have maintained an uneasy 
truce since the manager temporarily sus¬ 
pended Hrabosky for “insubordination." 
In spite of these problems, the young 
Cards have managed to keep right on sur¬ 
prising people. At the end of last week 
they were third in the National League 
East, only four games behind the divi¬ 
sion-leading Chicago Cubs. 

Osteen has great faith in his young 
staff—his starters’ average age is only 
25.8—especially in Denny, his stopper. 
“I always have a lot of confidence when 
John pitches." Osteen says. “Even if he 
doesn’t have his best stuff, he still busts 
his tail to make sure the opposition 
continued 
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A. J. Foyt becomes the first man 
in history to win four times at the 
Indianapolis 500! 

When A. J. Foyt crossed the finish 
line at Indy, he did what no man 
had ever done before: win the 
500 four times. And he broke the 
record with Valvoline ' Racing Oil. 
This year, 31 out of the 33 starters 
ran on Valvoline. For the ninth year 
in a row, it was the No. 1 choice at 
Indy. Make Valvoline Motor Oil the 
No. 1 choice for your car. 



Valvoline 

No.1 at Indy. Again. 


Valvoline Oil Company, Ashland Ky Division ol Ashland Oil Inc 




BASEBALL c< mtinucd 


doesn’t beat him. He doesn't like it when 
the other team scores a run off him; he 
takes it personally.” 

Denny, who claims he works best 
when he is angry, has been able for the 
most part to turn his temper into a con¬ 
structive force. However, there have been 
moments when his churlishness has done 
him more harm than good. Last season 
his loud mouth provoked a pounding 
from Catcher Ted Simmons behind the 
dugout (Denny, it seems, spends an in¬ 
ordinate amount of his time behind the 
dugout engaged in intramural mayhem). 
Last week, while being rudely treated 
by the Dodgers, he plunked Reggie Smith 
with a pitch, thereby starting a mid¬ 
dling brawl. One day he addressed mem¬ 
bers of the press as “you vultures,” and 
lately he has been waging a one-man cru¬ 
sade against a trio of umpires who, he 
believes, are “squeezing” him with pur¬ 
posely bad calls. 

The latest episode in this struggle oc¬ 
curred early last week in a game against 
San Diego. Plate Umpire Jim Quick and 
Denny had gotten into a bit of unpleas¬ 
antness over Quick’s calls. By the sev¬ 
enth inning. Quick had begun to take ex¬ 
ception to Denny’s haranguing, and with 
Padre Gene Richards at bat. the umpire 
called four straight balls. On the fourth. 
Quick pulled off his mask, turned to the 
St. Louis dugout before the ball was even 
in Simmons’ milt and said. “And that’s 
a ball, too.” 

Denny ripped off his cap. threw down 
his glove and steamed toward the plate. 
After unburdening himself for almost five 
minutes, he returned to the mound. It was 
from that elevated precinct that he ad¬ 
monished Quick to put his nether ex¬ 
tremities in gear. Quick let loose with a 
hasty thumb, and Denny charged the 
quick Quick, his head bobbing up and 
down like a cork on troubled waters. It 
look an assortment of St. Louis players, 
coaches and. finally, Rapp to restrain 
Denny from duking it out with the of¬ 
fending ump. The outburst cost Denny an 
ejection (he was trailing 2-1 at the time, 
but got no decision as the Cards went on 
to win) and a S250 fine, but he had made 
his point. "There comes a time when you 
have to stand up to them.” Denny says. 

If he can make it through the season 
without contracting terminal cauliflower 
head from going one-on-one with um¬ 
pires, other players and the dugout wall, 
Denny may get to sulk all winter about 
having won only 20 games. 


THE WEEK 

(June 5-11) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


A I PA QT ^ or, ‘fi e ^ by a pregamc 
M L LMO I wad of snuff and chew¬ 
ing tobacco and by cups of ginseng tea. Mark 
Fidrych of Detroit (4-3) earned his first wins. 
8-0 over California and 5-1 over Oakland. 
Dave Rozema (6-2) beat Seattle 5-2 with the 
support of Jason Thompson’s third homer of 
the week and 10th of the season. 

After 10 games without a home run. the 
Blue Jays (4-1) went on a spree, hitting 10. 
Ron Fairly got two of them, batted .438 and 
raised his average to .322, seventh best in the 
league. The league’s No. 2 hitter was Bob Bail¬ 
or. who moved up to .346 with a .364 week. 

Bucky Dent of New York (6-1) matched 
his previous high of five homers for an entire 
season by hitting four in four days, as did Reg¬ 
gie Jackson, who increased his total to 12. 
Both Dent (.370) and Jackson (.414) drove in 
eight runs, and Willie Randolph hit .381. Bet¬ 
ter yet for the Yanks, Catfish Hunter won for 
the first time since Opening Day. oft-injured 
Don Gullett beat Milwaukee 10-1 and Sparky 
Lyle registered his 1 Ith. 12th and 13th saves. 

Despite a 4.34 ERA for the season. Re¬ 
liever Bill Castro of Milwaukee (2—S) has a 
fine record. In 2 2 A innings last week he earned 
his seventh win and seventh save. 

Also coming through in relief was Bill 
Campbell of Boston (4-1), Campbell was 
touched up for only one run in 10 innings as 
he saved three games. One of them was a 
1-0 win in Kansas City for Luis Tiant. The 
Red Sox bombed the Orioles 14-5 with an II - 
run second inning and 7-3 as Jim Rice slugged 
his 13th and 14th home runs. 

After staggering home from a 4-8 road trip, 
the Orioles (3-4) got hot. Rudy May (8-5) 
downed Chicago 4-1. and Mike Flanagan fur¬ 
ther paled the White Sox 6-1 on five hits. 

Cleveland (2-3) Manager Frank Robinson 
accused DH Rico Carty of second-guessing 
his moves and splitting the team along racial 
lines. He also fined Carty an estimated SI.000 
and sent him back to Cleveland while the 
team was on the West Coast. Reliever Jim 
Kern saved both Indian wins. 

NY 34-24 BOS 30-24 BALT 31-25 MIL 28-31 
CLEV 24-27 DET 24-30 TOR 23-31 

AI WF^T Papaya j uice - a lip from 

ML V V L.O I an anonymous caller and 
a new manager were among the panaceas tried 
in the division. Rick Jones, 22. a 6' 5" left¬ 
hander for Seattle (3-3), tried to improve his 
0-4 record by drinking the papaya before fac¬ 
ing Detroit. Although he gave up only one un¬ 
earned run in SVj innings. Jones ran out of 
juice—papaya and otherwise—and Enrique 


Romo pitched hitless ball the rest of the way 
to get credit for a 2-1 win in which Lee Stan¬ 
ton homered. Home runs by Ruppert Jones 
helped John Montague beat Cleveland 6-1 
and gave Mike Kekich a 3-2 victory over De¬ 
troit. Kekich's triumph came three days after 
his second marriage. “I’ve got a great wife. 
I'm with a great organization and my arm's 
still on my body.” said Kekich, hoping his 
luck has changed. He was involved in the cel¬ 
ebrated wife-swapping incident with Fritz Pe¬ 
terson in 1973 and survived a spate of near- 
fatal mishaps in 1976: a motorcycle wreck in 
February, a bee sting in November and a rup¬ 
tured spleen in December. 

Tom Grieve, who led the Rangers (3-2) 
with 20 homers last year but who was hitting 
. 152 as the week began and had not homered 
since April 11. took some advice from a man 
who phoned him. “He told me to swing for 
Texas League singles.” said Grieve, who got 
the message, eased up on his swing, homered 
twice and hit .389. 

Owner Charlie Finley’s firing of Jack Mc- 
Keon and hiring of Bobby Winkles as his 15th 
manager in 18 seasons did not help Oakland 
(1—4). Winkles lost twice, the A’s making five 
errors in a 6-4 loss to Detroit. 

Fifth-place Kansas City (4-3) gained two 
games on first-place Minnesota (page 22) as 
Andy Hassler won twice. 4-3 over Baltimore 
and 7-2 over the Twins. Dennis Leonard baf¬ 
fled the Brewers 6-0 on three hits, and Joe 
Zdeb’s single gave the Royals a 5-4 win over 
the Red Sox. It was Zdeb's third game-de¬ 
ciding hit in the last four K.C. victories. 

Frank Tanana and Nolan Ryan of Cali¬ 
fornia (3-3) were superb. By stopping De¬ 
troit 5-1 and making Cleveland his fifth shut¬ 
out victim, 1-0. Tanana became the majors' 
first 10-gamc winner. Bobby Bonds' 13th ho¬ 
mer settled the latter game. Another home 
run. this one by Bobby Grich in the 13th. 
gave the Angels a 2-1 decision over the Blue 
Jays. Ryan pitched 10 innings that day. strik¬ 
ing out 19. and then was replaced because he 
had thrown 171 pilches. 

Oscar Gamble’s three-run homer in the 
12th carried Chicago (2-5) past Minnesota 
9-5. And an llth-inning pinch single by 
Wayne Nordhagen beat Texas 4-3. 

MINN 33-24 CHI 30-25 TEX 26-25 CAL 27-27 
KC 27-28 OAK 26-29 SEA 24-37 

|U | r A OT All the Chicago Cubs 
I 1L LnO I could probably appear 
in uniform on What’s My Line? and stump 
the panel. Bruce Sutter. Rick Reuschel and 
Ray Burris are hardly familiar faces or names. 
And Ivan Dejesus. Manny Trillo, Jerry Mo¬ 
rales. Willie Hernandez and Jose Cardenal 
arc better known in Latin America than in 
the States. But lately in Chicago they have 
all attracted a lot of attention, helping the 
Cubs gain a solid hold on first place. Bobby 
Murcer. the team's “name’’ player, hit .391 
continued 
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CITY DRIVING 


FREEWAY DRIVING 


RESIDENTIAL DRIVING ROOMINESS 


TRUNK SPACE 


FORD LTD VS. CHEVY IMPALA 

63% of those who tested a Ford LTD 
and a Chevy Impala chose the LTD 


If you’re in the habit of buying an Impala, without 
comparing, kick the habit and compare the cars. 
Because this year there are surprising differences be¬ 
tween Ford LTD and Chevrolet Impala. 

Recently 50 Ford and 50 Chevy owners, selected 
at random in the L.A. area, rated both a Ford LTD and 
Chevrolet Impala for overall styling, interior and exte¬ 
rior features, roominess, trunk space, parking and 


driving under city, freeway and residential conditions. 
There were 55 separate tests in total. 

At the conclusion of these tests, all were asked if 
they had to choose, which of these 
cars they would be more likely to p" \ / li I J 
buy. The answer? 63%, or nearly 5 
2 out of 3, chose a Ford LTD. When America needs 

See why at your Ford Dealer. Fofd a fSSiiS%ee& 



FORD LTD 


FORD DIVISION 














BASEBALL continued 


for the week, and his lesser-known and young¬ 
er teammates also contributed as the Cubs 
(5-2) moved four games ahead. Forkballer 
Suiter relieved four times, allowed only three 
hits in six innings and picked up his 16th and 
17th saves and a win. His victory was achieved 
with the aid of Cardenal, a Cuban who had 
been playing so infrequently that former Cub 
Bill Madlock of the Giants needled him about 
his “retirement.” Cardenal batted just once 
against the Giants, and they could not retire 
him as he dropped down a suicide squeeze in 
the 1 Ith to bring home the game's only run. 
Although the Cubs were homerless, they got 
plenty of hits from DeJesus and Morales, a 
pair of Puerto Ricans who batted .375 and 
.360, respectively, and from Trillo, a Vene¬ 
zuelan whose average for the year dipped 
slightly to .360. Hernandez, a 21-year-old 
Puerto Rican, yielded just one run in 4 J / 3 in¬ 
nings of relief as he became a 5-3 winner 
over San Francisco. Reuschel, a righthander 
from good old Quincy. III., won a pair of 3-1 
decisions to go 8-2 on the season. And Bur¬ 
ris (8-5) was a 10-4 winner over L.A. 

Several St. Louis (4-3) players were also 
making names for themselves, four being 
among the league's top 10 in baiting: Tony 
Scott (.331), Ted Simmons (.324), Garry Tem¬ 


pleton (.321) and Keith Hernandez (.316). 
Scott, 25, drove in seven runs; Templeton. 
21. scored eight times and hit .469; and Her¬ 
nandez, 23, batted .357. In a 4-3 win over 
San Diego, Simmons, an oldiimer at 27. tied 
the score at 2-2 with an eighth-inning dou¬ 
ble, and Templeton retied it at 3-3 in the 
10th. Then Hernandez drove in Templeton 
with the game-deciding run. On top of that, 
Jerry Mumphrey. 24. batted .409. and Roger 
Freed finished off the Dodgers 8-7 with a 
pinch single in the 12th. 

Tony Perez returned to Cincinnati for the 
first time since being traded to Montreal 
(4-1), and the 71.448 fans who showed up 
for the two games cheered his every move. 
“It was nice." Perez said simply. In the sec¬ 
ond game he doubled, tripled and drove in 
four runs as Jackie Brown won his second 
game of the week. Earlier Brown stopped At¬ 
lanta 4-2 and came through with his first hit 
in six years. Even better than Brown was 
Steve Rogers (8-4). He beat the Braves 6-0 
as he ran his scoreless-inning streak to 22 and 
cut his ERA to 1.77. 

“People aren't afraid to turn up their mu¬ 
sic anymore," said Third Baseman Lenny 
Randle as he listened to the joyful sounds em¬ 
anating from the Mets' clubhouse. New York 


(4-3) took a doubleheader from Philadel¬ 
phia—6-5 in 10 innings as Tom Underwood 
threw a bases-jammed wild pitch and 3-2 as 
Dave Kingman homered for the first time in 
21 games. Tom Seaver, who said, "I’ve spent 
six weeks wondering where my fastball was," 
found it against the Reds, striking out 10 bat¬ 
ters for the 60th time in his career and win¬ 
ning 8-0 with a five-hitter. 

Thirteen homers, including four by Mike 
Schmidt and three by Greg Luzinski, buoyed 
Philadelphia (5-3). "I've got a period com¬ 
ing when I'll be scalding hot," said Schmidt. 
Starting to boil, he drove in nine runs. 

The only club in the East with a losing rec¬ 
ord was Pittsburgh 12-4). and both wins were 
struggles. It took three rain delays and more 
than six hours before the Bucs outlasted the 
Cubs 5-4. Rich Gossage. who said he almost 
fell asleep in the clubhouse during the down¬ 
pours. pitched shutout ball over the last two 
innings to earn his ninth save. Gossage also 
outdueled San Diego's ace reliever. Rollie 
Fingers, for a 10-7 victory, allow ing just one 
hit in four innings. But the Pirates were left 
to hope that League President Chub Feeney 
would not uphold Padre Manager Alvin 
Dark's protest of that game, one that arose 
when Pirate skipper Chuck Tanner inadver- 



(jilbey s (Jin in (he 
frosty bottle is as 
smooth as expensive 
imported gin. 


Smooth Gilbeys 








tently inserted Willie Stargell's name in both 
the fifth and seventh spots on his lineup card. 
It was Stargell who settled the game with a 
three-run homer in the 11 th. 

CHI 35-19 PITT 30-22 ST. L 32-24 

PHIL 31 -24 MONT 24-29 NY 23-33 

Ml \A/CCT A,though his Dod « ers 

ML VVLOI (3—4) stumbled a bit. 
Manager Tom Lasorda was still joking. "I'm 
in a slump, too.” he said. "I go to bed. and 
I'm hungry. I sit down at the table, and I get 
romantic." Charlie Hough preserved two of 
Los Angeles' wins with his 15th and 16th 
saves. Reggie Smith hit his 14th home run in 
a 4-2 win in Chicago, and Steve Garvey drove 
across four runs in a 9-8 victory in St. Louis. 

"I’m out of the slump." said Phil Niekro 
of Atlanta (1-5) after silencing Philadelphia 
3-0 on four singles and 13 strikeouts to bring 
his record to 4-8. Rookie Barry Bonnell bat¬ 
ted the highest in the league for a player with 
100 or more at bats (.368). Jeff Burroughs’ 
14th homer tied him with Ron Cey and Smith 
of the Dodgers for the league lead. 

Enos Cabell of Houston (2-5) and Mike 
I vie of San Diego (2-4) both hit .407. but 
could not get their teams moving. The Astros 
twice trimmed the Mets 4-1 behind the pitch¬ 
ing of Joaquin Andujar (7-3) and J R Rich¬ 
ard (5-5). Rollie Fingers of the Padres chalked 
up his 14th and 15th saves in a 9-5 victory 



PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

GREG LUZINSKI: Four doubles and three 
home runs were among the Bull's 14 hits in 
33 at bats 1,424). And he drove in 12 runs, 
three as the Phillies defeated the Astros 9-8 
and seven more as they beat the Braves 13-10, 


over the Cardinals and a 4-1 win over Pitts¬ 
burgh. Dave Winfield homercd in each game, 
raising his total to 13. 

All five of the league’s fop home-run hit¬ 
ters are in the West. George Foster of Cin¬ 
cinnati (3-2) remained in that select group, 
hitting No. 12 as Jack Billingham beat New 
York 5-0 and No. 13 as Fred Norman breezed 
past Montreal 13-1. When Johnny Bench 
stepped to the plate and was told by Houston 
Catcher Joe Ferguson that J. R. Richard 
“can't get his fastball over." Bench knew what 
to do. “Naturally. I looked for the curve." he 
said. In came the curve from Richard. Out 
went a homer for Bench, who hit his 10th 
and I Ith in that game as the Reds won 14-4 
Gary Lavelle of San Francisco (4-3) low¬ 
ered his ERA to 0.60 as he struck out eight 
and did not permit a run in his first 7 2 /j in¬ 
nings last week. Along the way. Lavelle gained 
his seventh and eighth saves and fifth triumph. 

LA 38-20 CIN 27-27 SO 27-34 
SF 25-33 HOUS 24-34 ATL 21-38 



Win it and a trip for two to Tokyo. 


We re celebrating. 

This is the year that Yashica produces 
its 5 millionth Electro-35 Rangefinder 
Camera. 

And in honor of this historic 
achievement. Yashica is offering you 
the opportunity to win the 5 millionth 
camera. It's 14k. Gold’, one of a kind, 
and comes with an all-expense-paid 
two-week trip for two to Tokyo. 

All you have to do is fill out the 
coupon below and drop it off at your 
Yashica dealer. No purchase is neces¬ 
sary. Contest closes 

July 31. 1977. Void VA^HICA 
where prohibited IMOI llvrt 


I 14k. Gold Camera Entry Form 

i Complete and give to your Yashica dealer. 


Address 
City- 


al parts custom plalod in 14k. Gold 


I 
I 
I 

I Yashica Dealer 

I 
I 
I 
I 
L 


- Zip— 


Need more information first? 

Just send in this coupon and we ll send you more 
information on Yashica rangefinder cameras and 
the name of the dealer nearest you. Yashica. Inc ,. 
4) J Sette Drive. Paramus. NJ. 07652, 


















GOLF 


Charles Gillespie 



An amateur named Jerry Ford made a hole in one. but a pro named A! Geiberger made history at Memphis. His scorecard for 
the second round showed 11 birdies, one eagle, seven straight holes in sub-par figures and a PGA tour record 59 for 18 


it was a day unlike any other day 


S urely even the most jaded and weary 
of the world’s watchers would have 
found something extraordinary last Fri¬ 
day in Tennessee, with James Earl Ray 
suddenly on the lam in the east and Al 
Geiberger on a more civilized rampage 
in the west. 

The authorities will be a long time to¬ 
taling up Ray’s score, but the other was 
there for all to see. On June 10. 1977. Al 
Geiberger, of Santa Barbara. Calif., 
played the best round of competitive golf 
in the history of the game, a round so 
thoroughly competent that it now is the 



standard against which future rounds will 
be measured. 

What Geiberger did was subdue the 
Colonial Country Club course near 
Memphis with a score of 59. the lowest 
total ever recorded for 18 holes of golf 
on the PGA tour. (Homero Blancas, now 
a tour regular, holds the record for 18 
holes over a regulation course: as an am¬ 
ateur. Blancas shot a 15-under-par 55 at 
Longview. Texas in 1962.) 

The overzealous were comparing 
Geiberger’s feat to man’s first walk on 
the moon, then withdrawing the com¬ 
parison because so much technology and 
outside assistance were involved in the 
moon walk. The merely awestruck were 
calling it one of the most significant ath¬ 
letic achievements of the century, like 
perfect games and four-minute miles and 
seven-foot high jumps and Lone Eagles 
and the first dog to fetch a stick without 
complaining. 

Lots of people—seven to be exact— 
have played a PGA tournament round 
in 60. The last person to do so was Sam 
Snead and, to give you some idea of how 
easy it is. he did it 20 years ago. Man's 
first 60 was accomplished by Al Brosch. 
who is best known as the first golfer to 
shoot a 60. He did the deed in the 1951 
Texas Open at Brackenridge Park, long 
noted as just about the flattest, most 
sun-baked piece of real estate in all of 
San Antonio, if not all of Texas. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, two of the other 60s—by Ted 
Kroll and Mike Souchak—were also 
scored at Brackenridge. 

The happy record breaker displays the scorecard 
that forever will be known as Geiberger's 59." 


However. San Antonio's Brackenridge 
and Memphis' Colonial are in no way 
comparable. Revisionists and conspiracy 
theorists will have to look elsewhere. In 
1975 Golf Digest listed Colonial as one 
of the country's 100 best courses. On a 
scale of short, medium and long, Brack¬ 
enridge would fall into the short cate¬ 
gory. and Colonial, all 7,249 yards of it, 
into the long. If there was a fluke to be 
found in Geiberger’s feat, perhaps it was 
in the weather. The lengthy drought had 
turned Colonial from a plush, lush South¬ 
ern course into the kind of hard and tight 
layout usually associated with the desert. 
Because of the dried-out conditions, win¬ 
ter rules were in effect, and players were 
permitted to lift, clean and replace their 
balls in the fairway. 

Bert Weaver, a former touring pro who 
now is the head pro at Colonial, refused 
to accept "preferred lies” as the expla¬ 
nation for Geiberger’s astounding score. 
"The fairways are so tightly cut. you can't 
improve your lie," Weaver said. “You 
can move off dirt and onto grass, but it’s 
still a tight lie because we haven’t had 
any rain. We have three fairways with 
huge areas not covered with grass, and 
the rule was put in in case it rained and 
these areas turned to mud. Just because 
it is dry. the course doesn't play short 
like the desert courses. They're short be¬ 
cause there’s no humidity on them. Co¬ 
lonial played to 90% of its potential. 
We’ve resprigged the fairways, and that 
eliminates a lot of the roll you normally 
get with drying conditions. Bumping the 
ball was not the reason the man did what 
he did. He wedged one in on one hole, 
he didn’t miss a green and he made some 
long putts. Geiberger is the kind of golf- 
continucd 
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GOLF continued 


er who could do that if anybody could. 

"He has length off the tee. he has 
the iron play, and he has the putting. 
It's seldom someone can put all three 
of them together, but putting them to¬ 
gether is no fluke. It was just some¬ 
body’s turn to do it and A1 Geiberger 
happened to be the man who did. He 
has to be in the running for athlete of 
the year. It was just one of those phe¬ 
nomenal things, one of those things you 
never really expect to happen." 

Offsetting any reservations about the 
winter rules, perhaps, is the fact that Co¬ 
lonial has Bermuda greens, relatively rare 
items on the pro tour. In fact, Johnny 
Miller said, "If there was a set of greens 
I thought you couldn’t do that on, it 
would have been these.” 

Dudley Green, the Nashville Banner's 
golf writer, recalled the words of the es¬ 
timable Woody Platt, the Pennsylvania 
golfer who won the first USGA Senior 
championship: “Only the brave survive 
on Bermuda.” meaning the putts have 
to be straight and strong. (Platt was good 
for other things besides axioms. He once 
started a round at Pine Valley birdie. 


V- 


birdie, hole in one, eagle—six under af¬ 
ter four holes—and might have been on 
his way to a 49. But he stopped in the 
clubhouse to celebrate and did not 
emerge until three days later, when it was 
determined it was too late to complete 
the round.) Geiberger. whether aware of 
Platt’s Law or not. did not linger around 
the greens long enough to test its valid¬ 
ity. He needed only 23 putts. 

At the age of 39. and with 18 years of 
touring experience behind him. Geiber¬ 
ger is a relatively calm man and appar¬ 
ently a popular figure with his colleagues. 
If he was as excited about his score as 
the gallery was. he managed to contain 
that excitement in his tall, lean, com¬ 
posed frame. He began the round at 12:32 
p.m. on the back side of Colonial’s pleas¬ 
ant acreage, starting strong with birdies 
on his first hole (which he later jokingly 
described as “a routine 40-foot putt”) and 
his third, and then closing out the nine 
with four consecutive birdies for a six- 
under-par 30. He must have decided this 
would be a special round: he had used 
the same ball for his first nine and 
continued to play with it coming in. Mov¬ 


> 


ing over to the front side to complete 
the round, Geiberger holed out a wedge 
from 30 yards away for an eagle three at 
No. I and suddenly he had a goal firmly 
in mind. His five straight sub-par holes 
put him within range of the PGA record 
of eight, held by Bob Goalby and Fuzzy 
Zoeller. and he focused his game on 
achieving that modest end. 

His good friend Dave Stockton, who 
was paired with Geiberger and Jerry Mc¬ 
Gee during the first two rounds at Mem¬ 
phis. describes Geiberger as basically a 
conservative player who "usually goes for 
the fat part of the green." Geiberger sees 
himself in considerably more rakish pos¬ 
es. Now he attacked the flags instead of 
the fat and ran ofT two more birdies be¬ 
fore finally faltering on the 4th hole (his 
13th) and recording a lousy par. 

By this lime the galleries had been 
alerted to the raid in progress. Keep in 
mind that this was a crowd already so 
shaken and amazed it would have dozed 
off at the wreck of a circus train in a nud¬ 
ist camp. During Wednesday's Pro-Am. 
former President Gerald Ford made one 
of the more famous holes in one in golf¬ 
ing history. The next day’s first round of 
the tournament—officially known as the 
Danny Thomas Memphis Classic—pro¬ 
vided comic relief when Bruce Fleisher's 
tee shot lodged in the slacks—six inches 
below the waistline—of a startled cross¬ 
walk guard named Bobby Hendren. A 
stiff-lipped, non-communicativc Fleisher 
fished the ball out and played his drop 
without comment. Hendren said he was 
glad the rules did not require the ball to 
be hit out. 

They were still remarking upon that 
event on Friday when a grass fire in one 
of the parking lots spread to seven au¬ 
tomobiles and a pickup truck. The min¬ 
iature holocaust destroyed five of the ve¬ 
hicles. Meanwhile, the near 100° heat and 
the humidity, which is one thing Mem¬ 
phis does not lack, had left the galleries 
dripping like faulty faucets. But even in 
that debilitating atmosphere people knew 
history was in the making, and they be¬ 
gan hurrying to watch and to offer Gei¬ 
berger their support. 

As soon as Geiberger failed in his 
quest for eight consecutive birdies he re¬ 
alized he still had a chance to accom¬ 
plish something out of the ordinary. He 
readily admits he began thinking "59.” 
In the unlikely event the goal might have 
slipped his mind, the gallery began shout- 

continued 



Geiberger walks of! triumphantly, breaking the record with an eight loot birdie putt on the last green 
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GOLF continued 


ing “59” at him. If you think this sort of 
thing has to be a jinx, forget it, because 
Geiberger finished his remarkable day 
with three more birdies on the last four 
holes, including the final one, when he 
might well have been stuck with a me¬ 
diocre 60 and edged into the record book 
alongside the Brackenridge boys. 

“The crowd was pumped up.” Gei¬ 
berger said, “and so was I. When you’re 
pumped up you can hit the ball harder.” 
Actually, he hit the ball perhaps a little 
too hard off the tee on the 403-yard final 
hole because the lie left him "between 
irons” and he had to make a decision be¬ 
tween a nine-iron and a hard pitching 
wedge. He chose wisely, as events would 
demonstrate. He selected a nine-iron, hit¬ 
ting the shot easily and leaving himself 
with a putt just long enough (eight feet) 
to give his 10,000 followers time to build 
up a great, appropriate roar. Score for 
this nine: 29. 

Johnny Miller said later he was not 
surprised to see Geiberger withstand 
what a great many golfers would have 
considered terrible pressure. “1 like to 
study people under pressure,” Miller said. 
“They walk different and talk different. 
It’s funny to watch them. But Al’s sort 
of a low-key guy. He never seems like 
he’s going to choke. You just don’t make 
12 putts of more than 10 feet in a round 
like he did. It’s great to see it, great to 
know it’s possible. It either encourages 
or discourages. Golfers think, ’Aw. 1 can't 
do that,’ or they think, if he can do it, I 
can do it.’ ” 

In the locker room someone noted that 
Geiberger had picked up 17 strokes on 
the first-day leader, Tom Storey, whose 
76 ordinarily would not have seemed 
nearly as disastrous. 

Geiberger’s 59 came on the second day 
of the Memphis Classic and gave him 
the 36-hole lead by six strokes. The next 
day he ballooned by 13 strokes to an 
even-par 72. “1 did feel sort of a let¬ 
down," he said. “It was hard to get my 
thoughts going in the same direction. 1 
caught myself wondering, but I do that a 
lot anyway." On Sunday, he stopped 
wondering long enough to shoot a 70 and 
win the tournament by three strokes over 
Jerry McGee and Gary Player. 

McGee says he now plans to enter 
Geiberger in next year’s NBA Slam 
Dunk contest. Why not? The game is 
pulling a ball into a hole, and Mr. G 
obviously does that very well. end 
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MOTOR SPORTS / Bruce Newman 



Europe 
uncorks a 
young Yank 

The newest sensation abroad is Eddie 
Cheever—a 19-year-old from America 


F ormula I Grand Prix racing is not 
the easiest sport for a fledgling to 
crack. In this tradition-heavy arena, 
where the world driving championship 
is decided, there are strict, if unwritten, 
entrance requirements. A driver is ex¬ 
pected to test his mettle first in Formula 
III racing, where he can learn the in¬ 
tricacies of controlling an open-wheel 
race car and also get some experience 
on the same tracks used in the world 
championship series. Next he should 
move up to the more powerful Formula 
II cars, and finally, if he is good enough 
(or if he has shown a particular talent 
for getting financial backing for his rac¬ 
ing efforts), he will find himself in a spi¬ 
dery 1.180-pound. 500-horsepower For¬ 
mula I machine. 

This involved schooling, which is 
available only in Europe and offers small¬ 
er financial rewards than U.S. oval track 
racing, has kept most top American driv¬ 
ers from contesting the world champi¬ 
onship. The last, and only. American to 
win the title was Phil Hill, 16 years ago. 
And because 10 of the 17 events that 
make up the Grand Prix calendar arc held 
in Europe, the sport makes little attempt 
to seek out American stars. 

That is why it is so surprising that the 
European racing press has taken to its 
collective bosom a dashing young Amer¬ 
ican named Eddie Cheever. “Young.” 
perhaps more than “American," is the 
operative word in this case. Cheever. 
who currently is second in the Formula 
II championship standings, is just 19 
years old. “In Europe they’ve made a 
thing of my age." he says. “Nothing ticks 


me off more than this Boy Wonder stuff." 
Still, if Cheever wanted to make a driv¬ 
ing career in the U.S.. he would have to 
wait two more years to get a competi¬ 
tion license. 

Circumstances are such that Cheever 
not only has been able to become a ris¬ 
ing star in European racing, but he has 
fell at home in doing so. His bio sheet 
states that he was “born in Phoenix, Ariz. 
in 1958." It goes on to reveal that “he 
left the United States as an infant and 
spent the first years of his life in Aus¬ 
tralia." When he was four his family 
moved to Rome, where his father opened 
four health salons. The family has lived 
in Italy ever since. Eddie attended Amer¬ 
ican schools in Rome, and speaks both 
Italian and English fluently. 

While Cheever has never raced in 
the U.S. and has lived here only briefly, 
he is nonetheless fiercely proud of his 
American citizenship, occasionally to the 
point of being touchy. “I’m as much an 
American as anyone.” he says, "and I'm 
just as patriotic as the next guy." Chee¬ 
ver began competitive driving at the 
age of 12, when his mother gave him a go- 
kart. Several years later he was racing 
for the Birel professional karting team, 
for which he went on to win three Eu¬ 
ropean championships and finish second 
in the world title competition in 1974. 
These machines are a far cry from those 
one sees puttering down suburban drive¬ 
ways or in U.S. amusement parks; they 
are capable of speeds of 140 miles an 
hour. Such top Grand Prix stars as Ron¬ 
nie Peterson and Jody Scheckter are for¬ 
mer kart stars. 


In 1975 Cheever’s father hired a For¬ 
mula Ford car (of a category yet below 
the little Formula Ills) for him to drive, 
and at the age of 17 he won his first race, 
at Silverstone in England. By July of that 
year he had earned his International 
Competition License and moved quickly 
into a Formula III car. In only his fifth 
race, again at Silverstone. Cheever won 
the pole position, then late in the race 
stunned Alex Ribeiro, the champion, by 
slipping by him on a difficult corner for 
his first Formula III win. The following 
year, Cheever hired a team manager and 
moved up to a Formula II. He acquitted 
himself well enough as a private entry to 
land a contract to drive for the powerful 
BMW factory team this season. 

In six races this year, Cheever has driv¬ 
en his four-cylinder Ralt-BMW to a pair 
of second-place finishes, a third and a 
fourth. One of his seconds was to moon¬ 
lighting Formula I driver Jochen Mass at 
the Ntlrburgring. the perilous 14-mile cir¬ 
cuit that snakes through the Eifel Moun¬ 
tains of Germany. Cheever had started 
from the 13th position after crashing his 
car during practice, but he charged 
through the field and hounded Mass the 
entire way. As his car crossed the finish 
line Cheever pumped both arms trium¬ 
phantly and tens of thousands of specta¬ 
tors cheered "the young American" 
along with the Munich-born winner. 

So what now? Cheever merely wants 
to be the youngest driver ever to earn 
the world championship. The late Bruce 
McLaren was 22 when he won his first 
Formula I race at Sebring, Fla., the 
youngest driver to win a Grand Prix. Em¬ 
erson Fittipaldi became champion at the 
age of 25. Cheever believes that it is with¬ 
in his reach to eclipse both those marks. 
He is slightly over six feet tall and sol¬ 
idly built, though there remain a few 
traces of Boy Wonder fat from his rap¬ 
idly retreating youth. He has heavy-lid¬ 
ded good looks and is an impeccable 
dresser who looks as if he should be chas¬ 
ing signorinas on the Via Veneto. But he 
does not smoke, drink or stay out late. A 
strict vegetarian, he exercises four hours 
a day to build stamina and has read ev¬ 
ery available technical treatise on rac¬ 
ing. He has even attended special schools 
to improve his public speaking. 

"Winning the world championship is 
my only aim in life.” he says. “I can 
think of no one who has entered racing 
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IBM Reports 


Information: a resource 
that's helping us manage our 
other resources better. 


World population is increasing at more than 200,000 every day. It is 
expected to double in the next 25 years. Where will the additional food come from? 
What of the other resources needed to sustain economic growth and provide a 
better life for the individual on this shrinking planet? 

The supply of many of our resources is finite, and our rate of use, alarming. 
For example, consumption of mineral resources has been soaring throughout the 
world.This country alone has consumed more minerals and mineral fuels in the last 
30 years than all of mankind used in all previous history. 

Finding new deposits of these finite resources—and, where possible, de¬ 
veloping alternate sources—must obviously go hand in hand with more careful 
management of what we consume. Supplies of replenishable resources—food, 
fibers, timber—can fortunately be expanded by human effort, but the required scale 
of increase poses an awesome challenge. 

Most critical of all, the sustaining resources of life itself—air, water and 
land—must be protected from mounting dangers in our ever more crowded, more 
industrialized world. 

In the struggle to manage our resources more effectively, information is 
proving to be an immensely valuable ally. Thanks to rapidly advancing information 
technology, it has become a vital resource in its own right. 

Information is the essence of IBM's business: providing products to record 
it, process it, communicate it, store it, and retrieve it. 

Computers are being used in the effort to locate new sources of oil, gas and 
minerals. They are being used to explore ways to apply solar and geothermal 
energy, to maximize hydroelectric power output and to reduce energy consump¬ 
tion in buildings without sacrificing comfort or safety. 

Computers are processing information about soil chemistry, climate, pest 
resistance and plant genetics—helping in the campaign to produce more abundant 
food crops. They are aiding in smog control, investigating ozone depletion, con¬ 
tributing to improved water purification. 

There are many other examples. All, like these, have been made possible 
by innovation in information technology. 

Clearly, better management through modern information technology is 
only part of the solution to our resource problems. But it is an important part. 

IBM will continue to advance technology in many areas to develop better 
ways to help people use the vital and productive resource called information. 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 

more prepared to win it than I am. Ev¬ 
erything I do. eat, think and breathe is 
directed at that. It has reached the point 
of obsession.” 

Whatever its drawbacks may be, Chee- 
ver’s single-minded life-style seems to be 
paying off. He has been approached by 
several Formula I teams and feels almost 
certain that the right offer will come 
along before the Italian Grand Prix at 
Monza on Sept. 11. He would like very 
much to race there, and at the U.S. Grand 
Prix at Watkins Glen this October. For¬ 
mer world champion Jackie Stewart, who 
came up through Formula II on his way 
to winning the title three times (1969. 
'71 and ’73), believes Cheever is at a crit¬ 
ical period in his career. 

"Eddie is one of five young drivers in 
Formula II with considerable potential,” 
says Stewart. “But the step from Formu¬ 
la II to Formula I is a difficult one. and 
many good drivers don’t make it.” Stew¬ 
art says that of those five top Formula II 
drivers, two may have already “ruined 
their careers" by signing too quickly with 
wrong racing teams just for the chance 
to drive in Formula I. "Many promising 
careers have been destroyed by ill-cho¬ 
sen affiliations,” he says. “This is a very 
crucial time for a good young driver be¬ 
cause there are a lot of people who would 
like to take advantage of him. There are 
only a handful of really good drivers in 
the world, and the attrition rate in For¬ 
mula I is tremendously high. If he is con¬ 
fident of his ability, the best thing he can 
do is wait for the right factory team to 
come along.” 

For the moment, Cheever has enough 
on his mind and hands just battling for 
the Formula II championship. He is sec¬ 
ond in the standings, in the midst of a fu¬ 
rious struggle with point leader Ren6 Ar- 
noux. 24, Didier Piron i, 22, and 23-year- 
old Riccardo Patrese. With six of 14 races 
run. only 11 points currently separate the 
four rivals. But Cheever’s jump to For¬ 
mula I does not hinge solely on his tak¬ 
ing the title. His performances thus far 
have been impressive enough to make 
that move almost a certainty. “The Ralt- 
BMW is not a car that is complementary 
to Cheever’s driving style," notes Stew¬ 
art. "He drives a very aggressive race, 
and he’s not afraid to manhandle the car 
when it’s giving him problems.” 

These days those are the least of 
Eddie Cheever’s problems. Handling his 
vaulting ambition may take a bit more 
finesse. end 
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PONTIAC’S FOUR GREAT WAYS TO 
SQUEEZE A GALLON OF GAS. 


Say you want a subcompact with class to make 
stretching those mpg s fun Clean sophisticated 
styling Carefully selected appointments Just right 
for those neon lit nights on the town Pontiac s 
Sunbird Sport Coupe was made to order 
Or maybe your taste for the good life needs 
a little spice Pontiac s bird of play, alias Sunbird 
Sport Hatch, has the savory looks and 
roadability you crave 
Sportmess with a low price too 9 
Look to our economical Astre Hatch 
back It can zip through bunched-up 
traffic or over carefree highways with 
ease And turn heads all along the way 
Want to load it on 9 Sporty economy and 


46 6 cubic feet of cargo space are just a tailgate 
away in the Astre Safari Wagon 
Whichever way you go you re getting an EPA 
mileage rating that would make the most prudent 
pump watcher proud an estimated 37 miles per 
gallon highway. 26 city With the smooth-running 
cast-iron lough 2 5 litre 151 CID 4-cylinder engine 
and manual transmission (power tram not 
available in California) Of course, your 
mileage may vary depending on how and 
where you drive your car s condition and 
available equipment Right now. your Pontiac 
dealer s offering attractive deals on these 
great little gas squeezers See him soon 

Pontiac does it with a smooth, 
cast-iron tough four. 



PONTIAC ¥ THE MARK OF GREAT CARS 
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With 61* homers in ’61, Roger Maris beat the Babe, 
but got belted for doing it. Now a beer distributor, 
Maris finds his bitter memories are getting sweeter 
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unday. Oct. 1. 1961, Yankee Sta¬ 
dium. Bronx. N.Y. Bottom of the fourth, 
nobody on. one out. no score. Roger Mar¬ 
is of the Yankees steps to bat for the sec¬ 
ond time in the final game of the season. 
Tracy Stallard. a 24-year-old righthander 
for the Boston Red Sox, delivers a fast¬ 
ball—“a strike, knee-high on the outside 
of the plate." he would say later. 

Maris swings and everybody knows the 
ball is gone. In the melee in the right- 
field stands. Sal Durante, a teen-ager 
from Brooklyn, emerges with the home- 
run ball and becomes a footnote to his¬ 
tory. Maris slowly circles the bases to a 
standing ovation from the crowd. Yogi 
Berra, the next batter, shakes his hand, 
as does the hat boy and an ecstatic fan 
who has leaped out of the stands. Maris 
disappears into the dugout. comes out 
again, doffs his cap and smiles. On the 
last possible day he has broken Babe 
Ruth's "unbreakable” record and hit 61 
home runs in a season. 

Wednesday, March 23, 1977, Perry 
Field, Gainesville. Fla. Roger Maris, beer 
distributor and 42-year-old father of six. 
stands in the Yankee dugout watching 
his old teammates prepare to play a 
spring-training game against the Univer¬ 
sity of Florida. George Steinbrenncr. the 
owner of the Yankees, approaches. "Hey. 
Rog," he says, “where’s the beer?" Mar¬ 
is laughs and shrugs his shoulders. "You 
should have asked me earlier.” he says. 

Steinbrenner chuckles, but then his 
smile fades a bit. "You know, you're a 
hard guy to get a hold of. Roger.” he 


says. "You're hard to get to New York 
for just one day." 

There is a pause. Maris' smile contin¬ 
ues, but it is artificial now. as though 
propped up with toothpicks. .Steinbren¬ 
ner is referring to the annual Old Tim¬ 
ers' Game, an event Maris has never at¬ 
tended since he left the Yankees in 1966. 
Maris has refused to visit Yankee Sta¬ 
dium for any reason. 

"Why don’t you come?" Steinbrenner 
says in a softer voice. 

Maris stares out at the field. "They 
might shoot me." he says. 

Steinbrenner’s voice becomes solemn 
"I'm telling you. Roger, you won't ever 
hear an ovation like the one you'd get if 


you’d come back to Yankee Stadium. 

Maris looks at the ground. "Maybe, 
he says without conviction, and tfi, 
conversation is over. 

After all these years, the man w hi 
more home runs in a season than my 
one else still has not recovered from tfo 
emotional turbulence of the summer o 
’61. Hounded ceaselessly by an aggressiw 
sporting press and by fans who lustct 
for the long ball, Maris proved himself in 
adequate to the vast demands of publii 
relations. It is uncertain whether anvom 
could have been adequate. 

At times. 50 or more reporters st 
packed the Yankee clubhouse t< ter 



During two twilight seasons in St Louis. Maris was a happy star, though ho hit only 14 home run 




yjevv Maris that some of his teammates 
Rild not reach their lockers. Rather than 
Trying his image, many of the report- 
Ijprh'vd it. filling their copy with ad- 
Bjves diverse as their own natures. 
A van* - times in 1961 Maris was de- 
icnbed as “shy.” “decent." “ hot-head- 
jd." “low-key.” “easily agitated." “dc- 
,out and home-loving," "surly.” “coop- 
gjive." “unselfish." “reticent.” "tafk- 
“trite." “choleric." "self-pitying." 
Incere." “wonderful." "sensible." "pet- 
“honest.” "literate.” "straight- 
ward" and "morose.” 

KWhen it became apparent that Maris 
d a re -! shot at Ruth’s record, the bar- 
rtge of sme-run questions intensified. 
Ahundted limes a day he was asked if 
he thought he could break the record, 
hpw soon, what had he done to his swing, 
what did he think of all Ibis. "You can be¬ 
lieve me or not—I don’t care—but I hon¬ 
estly don’t know.” he would answer, 
when thinking became unbearable. 
■Never a patient man. Maris told re- 
■prters that if they thought he was surly, 
■was just too bad. because that was how 
Iftwas :ing to slay. In one away game. 
_Bed p> catcalls, he made obscene ges- 
Bes to the crowd. In every road park, 
frequently at Yankee Stadium, he 
s booed. He was. after all. chasing the 
mortal Babe, who hit his 60 home runs 
^1927, before TV coverage and routine 
|sspostgamc interviews. 

Autograph seekers grew vicious. “Peo¬ 
ple would elbow up to Rog and yell. 'Give 
aje your John Hancock!’ " recalls team¬ 
mate Mot'sc Skowron. "so sometimes 
tog wot sign‘John Hancock.'Some- 
foes the;, d say. ‘Gimme yer X!’ So he’d 
fot X. I mean, how many hours can you 
Put up with that garbage?" 

■Though he admitted to having a short 
fee. Maris resented being labeled a red- 
eeck by the press. He slopped smiling. 
His mouth always seemed set in a tight 
|fce. His hair began to fall out. His wife, 
piling New York from Kansas City af- 
Jiving birth to their fourth child, told 
n he It ;d like a molting bird. A pri- 
Spers Maris found he could never 
Bone, and his statements became less 
jlcss printable. The needs of the pub- 
£wcre not his needs, and the chasm of 
Understanding widened. In 1963 a re¬ 
fer wrote that the trouble with Maris 



At an impromptu reunion in Florida this spring, the M&M Boys reminisced about the summer of 61 


was not that he had problems with the 
press but that “he has proved to be such 
an unsatisfactory hero.” 

As a final dig at Maris' authenticity. 
Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick, an 
old friend of Babe Ruth's and a former 
sportswriter who once ghosted articles 
under Ruth’s byline, decreed that Maris’ 
record must go into the books accom¬ 
panied by an asterisk. This, explained 
Frick, was because Maris played in a 162- 
game season, while Ruth played a 154- 
game schedule: 1961 was the year that 
baseball expanded its schedule to 162 
games, and Maris' feat was the first base¬ 
ball record thus qualified. 

Since finishing his playing days’ in 


1968. Maris has had little to do with base¬ 
ball. He came to Perry Field this spring 
only because he has a few friends on the 
Yankees and because the team was now 
on his turf. “Baseball is just like a kid 
with a train." he told a reporter not long 
ago. "You got to outgrow it sometime.” 
Bui there have been signs that Mdris has 
not outgrown baseball, that very cau¬ 
tiously he is coming back to the game he 
never really wanted to leave. This year 
when he took his sons to a spring train¬ 
ing game in Fort Myers, he even stepped 
into the batting cage to help the Royals' 
John Mayberry work on his swing. 

Nonetheless, long distance, over the 
phone, he had still been wary about be- 
continued 
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ing interviewed. "I don't know,” he said. 
‘‘I don’t need publicity anymore." 

Would it help if the conversation had 
nothing to do with baseball, with the 61 
homers or old times? "Well, see. that’s 
another thing they've gotten wrong," he 
said. “I don’t mind talking about base¬ 
ball. It’s just that every now and then I 

give another interview, and when it 
doesn’t turn out right. I back off again.” 

Now, several days later, having agreed 
to talk, Maris sits behind his desk at the 
Maris Distributing Company near the 
Gainesville airport, taking business calls 
and feeling chipper. Judging from the fur¬ 
nishings. it is apparent that discussing 
baseball does not disturb him. In the foy¬ 
er,, a glass case holds several large tro¬ 
phies, including a metal crown presented 
to Maris by the Maryland Professional 
Baseball Players’ Association for the 
most outstanding batting achievement of 
1961. Across the front are engraved the 
words, “Sultan of Swat." 

Numerous photographs, plaques and 
game mementos are on the walls of his of¬ 
fice. One photograph shows Maris with 
President Kennedy. Another shows him 
and Mickey Mantle with President Tru¬ 
man. A framed blowup of a cartoon de¬ 
picting Maris in quest of his 61 homers 
includes an inset of Ruth, looking heroic 
and somewhat sad. The caption at the 
bottom makes reference to the 154-gamc. 
162-game controversy and ends with 
Ford Frick’s quote in defense of the as¬ 
terisk: “You can't break the 100-mcter 
record in a 100-yard dash." 

Next to the cartoon is a color pho¬ 
tograph of the 1968 World Champion St. 
Louis Cardinals. Maris smiling in the 
front, flanked by Tim McCarver, Bob 
Gibson. Lou Brock and Orlando Cepe- 
da. among others. Maris played two twi¬ 
light years for St. Louis—1967 and 
I96S—and he was much happier there 
than in New York. The team did well, 
the press eased off and the home fans 
did not boo. Cardinal President August 
A. Busch Jr. approved Maris for own¬ 
ership of the Anheuser-Busch distribu¬ 
torship in Gainesville at the end of the 
'67 season. Maris, who had intended to 
retire, showed his gratitude by playing 
one more season. A valuable property in 
a thirsty college town, the distributorship 
(which handles Busch. Budwciser and 


Michelob) enables Maris to maintain his 
independence, to stay away from any¬ 
thing to do with organized baseball. 

Rumors once had it that Cepcda, an¬ 
other Cardinal slugger, was slated for a 
Busch outlet when his baseball days were 
over. Cepeda never got it, and recently 
ran afoul of the law. Maris, seeing 
Ccpeda’s picture on the wall, recalls his 
teammate. 

“I heard there were some people in 
Boston who were supposed to help him. 
to try and get him off or something." Mar¬ 
is says. “He was from Puerto Rico, you 
know. Most of those guys could speak 
English, but communication can still be 
tough. I still remember this one Latin 
kid who played with me in the Three-I 
League. He couldn’t speak a word of Eng¬ 
lish. When he first came up. everybody 
ordered hamburger steaks for a meal. 
And. you know, that poor kid ate ham¬ 
burger steak for I don’t know how many 
months—for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
It was the only word he knew for food. I 
went over to the Dominican Republic to 
play winter ball one year, and I really 
got mad when I couldn't get things across. 
I can imagine what it must be I ke for 
them up here." 

Paunchier, fuller-faced and less hawk- 
eyed than the blond, crew-cut young ath¬ 
lete who, it was said, could have posed 
for a Marine recruiting poster. Maris 
seems at case now. but somehow mis¬ 
placed in his role as small-town business¬ 
man. He fidgets with his tie. pulls at the 
light sleeves of his blue blazer. He is a 
man of action at a sit-down job. 

His hair is now dark and long. When 
he leans forward it falls over his fore¬ 
head and he pushes it back. "This hair 
in my eyes, this long stuff, it bothers me." 
he says with the irritation of someone 
who grew up believing in barber shops. 
“I’m about this elose to getting a crew 
cut again. I really am. You know, it’s 
hard these days when athletes and pro¬ 
fessors and everybody has long hair— 
it’s hard for me to tell my kids to get 
theirs cut." 

Maris looks at the family phoios on 
the back wall of his office, the snapshots 
of his six blond children, aged II to 19. 
and his infant grandson. Always fiercely 
protective of his family. Maris never con¬ 
sidered moving them to New York dur¬ 


ing his years with the Yankees. Never, 
ever." he says quickly. “ I knew it wasn’t 
my permanent home. I don’t like big cit¬ 
ies. I don't like hustle and bustle." Pa|. 
tricia Maris and the kids lived instead in 
a suburb of Kansas City where Maris re¬ 
turned as soon as each season ended. * 
"It can be rough on you having five ad¬ 
olescent kids," Maris adds. "I shudder 
to think what would happen if they go] 
up in the morning with nothing do. 
Fortunately, we belong toacountr. dub, 
and the boys are pretty interested in golf. 
Oh. they like baseball, too, but the pri¬ 
vate school they go to is too small to 
have a team. The only other thing aroun3 
here is American Legion ball, and that 
can be rough when you have all thos2 
older boys to compete with. 

“I don’t push my kids into anythin* 
but I think golf is a good clean sporM 
no broken bones or anything like than 
And if you ever make the pro t why, 
you don’t even have to win. Ye can do 
fine just finishing near the top. 

“Roger Jr., my oldest boy. is going tQ 
sign a basketball scholarship next wcm 
with a junior college north of here. He's 
6' 4“ and he loves basketball. Of course, 
lie loves baseball, too. but the thin 
is...Maris hesitates, his voice becom¬ 
ing harder, his gray eyes taking on a steely 
look. “Well, some of those coaches are 
different, and just because he's Roger 
Maris Jr., some of them star: netting 
on him. And I think he just gt :ircdO 
it and said the hell with baseball. I’ll let 
you, if I had it to do all over again I. 
never would have named him that.” j 
Maris spins the large World Series ring 
he wears on his right hand, one of three 
championship rings he got during his 12; 
year career. “The thing is.” he says with 
a shrug, “how would you know?" * 

It would have been hard to predict 
that the name Roger Maris w 'd some¬ 
day be famous. Raised in Farg N. 
the son of a railroad man, M;.i is was 1 
star football and basketball player at] 
school that did not field a baseball teatn- 
"I'd have played college football if Ij 
been smart enough to get into schoolj 
Maris told a reporter in I960. Trying 10 
make a career of baseball, instead, he w» 
told after a tryout with the Chicago CiM 
that he was too small for the game, fl 
the time Maris was 5' I \/i" md 
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can’t taste numbers. 

I can taste 
Winston Lights. 



f was looking for a cigarette with low tar. But the low 
tar cigarettes 1 tried had no taste. Now I 
smoke Winston Lights. I get the low tar I want. 
But more important, Winston Lights are all taste. 
Winston Lights are for real, 'w 



„ The Surgeon General Has Determined 
[ Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



For color icp'oduclton of Wild Turkey painting by Ken Davies. 19" by 21!'send S2 to Box 929-SI, Wall SI Sla.N.Y 10005 


Wild Ttirkey Lore: 

Wild Turkeys are masters of 
camouflage and evasion. 

A large flock of birds will lie 
quietly within yards of a man 
passing through the forest, 
and never be seen. 

The Wild Turkey is truly 
a native bird, unique to 
America. And it is the 
unique symbol of the 
finest native whiskey 
in America—Wild Turkey. 

WILD TURKEY/101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 
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pounds, and the judgment made no ense. 
But Maris has always looked smaller than 
he is. Later, managers would say he 
"undressed big.” 

After several years of American Le¬ 
gion ball. Maris was finally signed by 
Cleveland, and in 1957, his first big league 
season, he hit 14 home runs and batted 
.235. In 1958 he was traded to Kansas 
City and hit 28 home runs while ! ittinjj 
.240. In 1959 he raised his av«. e io 
.273. but he hit only 16 homers. 

In I960 he and two lesser A s were 
traded to the Yankees for Don Larsen, 
Marv Throncberry. Hank Bauer and 
Norm Siebern. and he gave the first real 
indication that power was his specialty. 
On Opening Day he hit two home runs, 
a double and a single and drove in four 
runs. That year he had 39 homers and 
112 RBIs and was voted the American 
League’s Most Valuable Play* even 
though a sore rib caused him lump 
badly in August and September. 

At the beginning of 1961 even bigger 
things were expected of him. Before his 
rib injury in '60. Maris had been ahead 
of Ruth's pace, and his compact, lashing 
swing seemed custom-made for Yankee 
Stadium's short right-field fence. But in 
April of '61. Maris hit only one homer, 
by mid-May he had only three. Then he 
loosened up with the heat, and his pro¬ 
duction rose dramatically. He J 20 by 
June II. 30 by July 2. 40 by 25- In 
August, against Washington a ■> Chica¬ 
go. Maris all but burst into flames, bell¬ 
ing seven home runs in six games. 

The last two—Nos. 47 and 48 —came 
off Billy Pierce, the Chicago lefthander. 
Those were significant blows because 
Maris supposedly could not hit lefthan¬ 
ders. In 1953, while playing Class C ball, 
he had been struck in the head by a pilch 
from a lefty, and for a long time after¬ 
ward he had a tendency to ' I out on 
the close ones. “Getting hit i ary.'‘8B 

says. “The last thing you remember is c°L 
lapsing over the plate, and the next thiol 
you remember is riding in the ambulance. J 
I can still feel the imprint of that ball 0,1 
my temple, it’s still tender. In ’53 t** j 
didn't even wear batting helmets.” 

Pierce claims Maris’ home-run tot 
never entered his mind when he ^ 
pitching to him in 1961. "To tell youW 
truth," he says, “1 don't even • /meimfl 
contiim 
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A steel belted radial 
at fiberglass prices. 

The Dunlop Gold Seal.' 

Three of the world’s biggest 
tire makers, Goodyear, 

Firestone and Dunlop, offer a 
popular priced radial tire. The 
Firestone and Goodyear belt with 
fiberglass. Only the Dunlop is steel 
belted. Steel at a price that usually 
buys fiberglass. 

Shoulder-To - Shoulder 
Steel. The Dunlop Gold Seal uses 
two full-width steel belts. And the 
radial body plies are the same top 
quality polyester used in our higher 
priced Elite K Steel Belted Radial. 

Wider Footprint. The Gold 
Seal Radial has a low, flat profile and 
a wider footprint than its major 
competitors. Shown are reproduc¬ 
tions, to scale, of sections of the 
actual footprints. 


Dunlop Firestone Goodyear 

Gold Seal Radial Deluxe Polyglass 
Radial Champion Radial 
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TheTirePros 

Dunlop Tire aiv I Rubber Corporation. 


30,000 Mile Warranty. 

Dunlop backs the Gold Seal with a 
30,000 mile Limited Tread Wear 
Wairanty*. And the Gold Seal has 
delivered its warranty mileage— 
and more—throughout hundreds 
of thousands of miles of road test¬ 
ing. In a typical consumer usage 
test, conducted by an independent 
testing agency, the four Gold Seal 
Radials shown were driven an 
actual 30,000 miles under varying 
highway conditions. 


At the test’s end, 
tread groove measurements at 
tread wear indicators showed 54% 
average wear*. In a time of fewer 
warranties, Dunlop rolls on. 


I'n retouched photofpnph, />u ulop Gold Seul 
size GR78-15. JO,000 actual miles. 

When you need tires, see your 
Dunlop Tire Pro. Talk about the 
Gold Seal. The affordable steel 
belted radial. 












Actual footprints-size GR78-15 


me lest ana a codv oi Dumoo's 30.000 mile umited Treac Wear Warranty are available on request 
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Brut for Men. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself 
try 

something else. 



After shave, after shower, 
after anything* 

Brut* lotion by Faberge. 
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giving up those two homers. I do remem¬ 
ber that you usually tried to pitch Roger 
inside. Or if you went outside, you want¬ 
ed it way outside. And of course, you 
didn’t walk Roger to get to Mantle." 

Mickey Mantle, the affable golden boy 
contrasting with the brooding Maris, was 
in the midst of an outstanding year him¬ 
self in 1961. Together the “M & M Boys" 
blasted 115 homers—61 for Maris, 54 for 
Mantle—a major league record for team¬ 
mates. It soon became part of the skep¬ 
tics’ argument that were it not for Man¬ 
tle’s batting cleanup, Maris never would 
have seen the pitches he did, never would 
have approached even 50 home runs. (In 
fact, all the Yankees aided one another. 
Six different players hit 20 or more home 
runs in 1961, and the team total of 240 
is by far the most ever hit by one club in 
a season.) 

In the team’s 159th game Maris final¬ 
ly hit his 60th homer, tying Ruth’s rec¬ 
ord. Five days later he hit the 61st, and 
as the dust cleared, he said that he was 
immensely—exhaustedly—relieved, that 
he could never go through the same ex¬ 
perience again. But instead of the public 
nightmare dissipating, as Maris hoped, 
it reappeared in a different form. Now ev¬ 
eryone wanted to know if Maris could re¬ 
peat his feat. There were many—fans, 
reporters, players—who felt he had to, 
to prove his legitimacy. But in 1962 Mar¬ 
is hit only 33 home runs, and after that 
he never hit more than 26 in a season. 
In his last four years he averaged slight¬ 
ly less than nine. 

The notion that Maris was a fluke, that 
he was not in Ruth’s class in anything— 
skill, endurance, personality, charisma— 
gained credence. He was, to many, not 
worthy of being considered Ruth’s equal. 
He would never make the Hall of Fame, 
they said. (He hasn’t.) Forgotten were 
Maris' outstanding arm. his fielding skills, 
his baserunning, his three years of 100 
or more RBIs, his two MVP trophies— 
he got his second, of course, in 1961 — 
his many debilitating injuries, the fact 
that he never claimed to be anything 
more than a man “just doing my job." 

After 1961 fans booed him as routine¬ 
ly as they ordered hot dogs. Some sports- 
writers gloated over his failings, credit¬ 
ing themselves for much of his fame. “If 
it weren’t for sportswriters,” said Tom¬ 
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my Devine of the Miami News in 1962, 
“Roger Maris would probably be an $18- 
a-week clerk in the A&P back in Mis¬ 
souri.” On a “home-run derby” tour in 
the South after the ’61 season, Maris 
reached one of the low points of his ca¬ 
reer. Playing before almost deserted 
stands, he was jeered by children each 
time he took a pitch or hit a ball that did 
not clear the fence. 

In New York the press continued to 
pursue him. Though Maris had informed 
reporters that he led “the most boring ex¬ 
istence you can imagine,” that he didn’t 
read, didn’t drink, didn’t go out, that 
world events held no interest for him, 
that he tried to get 10 hours of sleep a 
night, they would not quit. 

“Some of the questions they asked 
me!” says Maris, his eyes narrowing 
again. “I remember one writer asked 
what I did on the road. I said. ‘What do 
you mean?’ He said, ‘Well, do you go 
out with girls, fool around, anything like 
that?’ I said, ‘I think I’m married, if I re¬ 
member correctly.’ He said, ‘Well, so am 
I, but I still go out and fool around.' I 
said, ‘You do whatever you want. I don’t 
do it.’ I mean, that's an intelligent ques¬ 
tion, isn’t it? Especially with about a hun¬ 
dred reporters around me. Then another 
brilliant guy asks, ‘What would you rath¬ 
er do. bat .300 or hit 61 home runs?’ 
That’s a hell of a question. How many 
guys hit .300 and how many hit 61 home 
runs? Doesn't common sense tell you 
what you answer to something like that?” 

Maris shakes his head. “1 tried to get 
along with them, but it just didn’t work. 
I think the problem was that at a certain 
point the baseball writers got to be gos¬ 
sip columnists. I’m not speaking of some 
of the old, polished writers—I mean this 
new breed that came in around 1961. 
They weren’t there to write what hap¬ 
pened on the field. And the Yankees, with 
the experience they’d had, they should 
have been able to see the whole thing 
coming. But they did nothing. They just 
let you stew in your own brew, baby. 

“I used to sit at the Stadium for three 
and four hours after games, until the last 
reporter was gone. That’s wrong. I know 
there was competition among the writ¬ 
ers. and 1 guess there were times when I 
got things going, too. Like for years, Wil¬ 
lie Mays said that he’d play for nothing. 











I always maintained I was playing for 
my family and my bread and butter, and 
when the bread or butter’s not there. I’m 
not there. So the headlines come out that 
I’m playing strictly for money, which 
wasn’t true, because I loved the game, 
too. The press was making me a—what 
do you call it?—a whipping boy. 

“What’s funny is that when I first came 
to the Yankees everybody was giving 
Mantle a bad time. Why, I don’t know. 
But when I got there, all of that stuff just 
sort of slid off him and came onto me. I 
was the one assaulting baseball, apple pie, 
Chevrolet, the whole works. That’s when 
Mickey got to be the golden boy.” 

Though the potential for conflict be¬ 
tween the two stars was there, it never 
materialized. Maris and Mantle liked 
each other, even shared an apartment for 
a time. When the going got particularly 
rough for Maris, Mantle would often try 
to soothe his friend, telling him he would 
have to get used to the pressure. 

“I saw Mickey about two weeks ago,” 
says Maris. “The first time in a while. 
He was in Florida for a golf tournament. 
Did the paper get any pictures of us to¬ 
gether? No, I don’t get along too well 
with the local press. There’s a sports ed¬ 
itor here who hammered me in a col¬ 
umn a while back, so I told him to do 
me a favor and just leave me completely 
out of the paper. Now I even see wire sto¬ 
ries in the other papers that the Gaines¬ 
ville paper doesn’t run." Maris chuckles 
with glee over the turnabout. 

Leaning back, he furrows his brow and 
thinks for a moment. “Did you happen 
to see that book Joe Pepitone wrote?” 
he asks. He whistles softly, obviously 
pleased the book isn’t his own autobi¬ 
ography. “There’s stuff about Joe’s wife 
before their wedding and about Joe and 
other girls and all that. I mean, his chil¬ 
dren have to read that someday. Joe just 
wasn’t that bad a guy. He had talent. He 
could sing on stage—when wc were at a 
bar he’d get up there and sing. 1 thought 
he was good. He could dance, too. And 
he was funny. I don’t know, I just think 
you can go to confession without the 
whole world knowing it.” 

The subject turns to another athlete- 
writer, Jim Bouton, the former Yankee 
pitcher and author of Ball Four. In the 
book Bouton took several shots at Mar¬ 


is, alluding, among other things, to his al¬ 
leged shallowness and lack of hustle. 

“Jim Bouton,” says Maris. “Now 
there’s a guy I never had anything to do 
with. I didn’t like him. He had ability, 
too, but his head was more his problem. 
He was the kind of guy who, if some¬ 
body made an error behind him, would 
come up with, ‘It’s all your fault,’ instead 
of just pitching harder. He couldn’t get 
on me, though, because I didn’t want him 
around. In his book he called me the big¬ 
gest loafer he’d ever seen, which was a 
compliment compared to what he wrote 
about the other guys. 

“It’s strange, but nobody’s interested 
in anything nowadays unless you’re 
knocking people. Sour grapes. Everytime 
somebody interviews me, that’s all they 
say—Maris is sour about this, bitter 
about that. I personally have no interest 
in ever doing a book. All the things that 
happened, it’s water down the drain, 
right? I don’t think anybody is interest¬ 
ed in what I have to say now.” 

Later in the day Maris drives to the 
Gainesville Hilton to await the arrival of 
the Yankees for their night game with 
the University of Florida. In the hotel res¬ 
taurant he orders a sandwich and a Bud- 
weiser Natural Lite beer. The beer is a 
new low-calorie brew that Anheuser- 
Busch is test-marketing in Maris’ district, 
and he is certain it will be a success. 
“Everybody’s on a diet, now,” Maris says. 
“I’m up to 230. though people still guess 
my weight at around 185 or 190.” He 
pats his ample belly. His hands are large 
and strong, and his wrists are as thick as 
a blacksmith’s. 

“1 was always a wrist hitter,” he says. 
“Mickey had a hard and big swing, but 
mine was short and quick. And 1 always 
pulled the ball—I hit only one left-field 
home run the whole time I played in Yan¬ 
kee Stadium. Most of my home runs were 
line drives, too, but I did hit some tow¬ 
ering ones. My 57th and 58th hit the roof 
of Tiger Stadium in Detroit, and in Kan¬ 
sas City I hit one out onto the street. I 
think only seven or eight players had ever 
done that." 

The waitress returns and informs Mar¬ 
is that they are out of Natural Lite beer. 
He drinks water instead, and mentions 
that he’ll have to get on the manager 
about this. Then the conversation, per- 
continucd 
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haps inevitably, drifts back to 1961. 

“People say ’61 was a fluke,” Maris 
says. “But it wasn’t. It was unusual in that 
most of the balls I hit hard went out that 
year. In ’62 I hit the ball even better, but 
they all seemed to be sinking line drives. I 
mean ‘fluke’—what’s a ‘fluke’? Babe Ruth 
only hit 60 home runs once, so was that a 
fluke? How many times do you have to do 
something?” 

A few minutes later the Yankee bus ar¬ 
rives. and Maris stands just inside the 
lobby doors, eagerly watching the pro¬ 
cession of players entering the hotel. He 
has visibly perked up. now paces back 
and forth, looking for faces. Dock Ellis, 
Roy White and Lou Piniella file through 
the door, and Maris greets each of them. 
He says hello to Catfish Hunter and then 
pumps hands excitedly with V'ogi Berra 
and Manager Billy Martin. 

Still watching the doorway. Maris' 
eyes abruptly light up and a large smile 
spreads over his face. "Well, look who 
did make it!” he shouts. 

Tanned, with an open-necked shirt, 
young-man blond bangs and blue eyes 
set in a craggy, weathered face. Mantle 
walks into the lobby. The two old team¬ 
mates greet each other warmly and with¬ 
in minutes are comfortably seated in the 
hotel bar. Martin joins them, and the sto¬ 
ries spill out. Drinking stories, golf sto¬ 
ries, women stories—locker-room talk. 
Mantle is traveling with the Yankees as 
a special batting coach, and Maris is de¬ 
lighted to learn they will be able to sit to¬ 
gether in the Yankee dugout. 

In the locker room before the game. 
Mantle dresses in a Yankee uniform. He 
is 45 now and, despite his broad shoul¬ 
ders and big biceps, he looks ludicrous 
in the uniform of a young man. “Look 
at this, Rog,” he says, handing his new 
glove to Maris. “Ain’t that just too big?” 

Maris inspects the cavernous mitt and 
agrees that, yes, it is loo large. The con¬ 
versation turns to the old days. 

“When did you quit playing?” Mantle 
asks. 

“1 was 34. It was long enough. Mick." 

“You could’ve kept playing.” 

“Naw. In 1968, when they saw my 
hand was hurt and 1 couldn’t hit the fast¬ 
ball, I was through.” Maris grabs a beer 
from the cooler and follows Mantle into 
the restroom, never once stopping the 
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chatter. Later, in the dugout. Maris looks 
at Mantle, who is leaning back eating pea¬ 
nuts. “Hey. Mick,” he says. “After sign¬ 
ing all those autographs, you gonna take 
a shower?" They both burst into laugh¬ 
ter. Maris stands against the wall, his 
arms around his youngest son, Richard, 
enjoying himself hugely. Earlier he had 
said that one of his biggest pleasures since 
moving to Gainesville was being able to 
remain anonymous. But this is different. 

In the fifth inning. Centerficlder Mick¬ 
ey Rivers hits a home run over the right- 
field fence. Maris turns to Reggie Jack- 
son, who is selecting a bat from the rack. 
Like Ruth and Maris, Jackson is a left- 
handed-hitting outfielder whose specialty 
is home runs. Pressure will seek him out, 
loo. Maris points to the fence. “That’s 
what I want, Reggie,” he says. 

In the eighth Jackson hits a sizzling 
360-foot line-drive double that isn't high 
enough to clear the fence. Later, when 
he scores, he trots over to Maris. “Rog. 
that was for you," he says. “I want you 
to remember me for something. I want 
to at least get mentioned in the same 
paragraph with you some day." Reggie 
Jackson is smiling, but his voice is filled 
with deference. 

After the game Jackson sits on a stool 
in the locker room and explains how he 
feels about Maris. “I have so much ad¬ 
miration for the man.” he says solemnly. 
“For the mental part almost more than 
the physical. J mean, can you imagine 
what it’s like to hit 61 home runs in a sea¬ 
son? In New York? It’s like hitting .400. 
With the way the press is today, it would 
take a new breed of man to do it again, 
a deaf and dumb man would have the 
best chance. People don’t know what 
Roger had to go through—he had to act 
the way he did to maintain his sanity. Be¬ 
lieve me, people just don’t understand.” 

Maris stands in the center of the lock¬ 
er room, drinking a beer, swapping jokes, 
rehashing the ball game, relishing the re¬ 
union with his old game. If someone were 
to ask him if he cared anymore whether 
people understood or not, he would cer¬ 
tainly say no. But that would not be the 
case. He hasn’t forgotten the boos. But 
after more than a decade, it might be 
time he went back to Yankee Stadium. 
He would never forget the sound he 
would hear there now, either. end 
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FOR THE RE CORD 

A roundup of the week June 6-12 


BASEBALL—The Chicago White Sox made HAROLD 
BAINES, an !8-ycar-old outfielder-first baseman from 
Saint Michaels. Md.. the first player selected in the ma¬ 
jor league draft, held in New York. 

PRO BASKETBALL—Milwaukee made Indiana's KENT 
BENSON the No. I pick in the eight-round NBA col¬ 
lege draft. The Bucks had two other first-round picks. 
UCLA's Marques Johnson and Tennessee's Ernie Grun- 
fcld. Kansas City made Houston's Otis Birdsong the 
No. 2 pick and later selected a 6' 2" guard from Grace- 
land College named Bruce Jenner. 

BOWLING -DENNIS LANE. 29. clinched his firsl PBA 
title and $6,000 by defeating Tommy Hudson 222-203 
in the final game of the Portland Open. 

GOLF—On the strength of his record-breaking 59 in the 
second round. AL GEIBERGER won the Danny Thom- 
as-Memphis Golf Classic by three shots over Gary Play¬ 
er and Jerry McGee. Gcib erger finished with a 15-undcr- 
par 273 and picked up $40,000 for his I Ith tour victory 
{page SO). 

Japan's CHAKO HIGUCHI shot a final-round 69 for a 
five-undcr-par 279 to win the Ladies Professional Golf 
Association championship by three strokes over Pat 
Bradley. Judy Rankin and Sandra Post in North Myrtle 
Beach. S.C. Higuchi earned S22.500 for her first vic¬ 
tory on the American lour. 

USC's SCOTT SIMPSON took his second straight 
NCAA title, firing a one-over-par 289 to beat Lee 
Mikles of Arizona Slate by one stroke at Colgate 
University. Hamilton. N Y. The University of Houston 
won its 13th team title, overtaking Oklahoma State 
1.197-1,205. 

HARNESS RACING—NAT LOBELL ($7.40) won the 
$ 100.000 Battle of Brandywine when B.G.'s Bunny, first 
across the finish line in the one-mile pace, was dis¬ 
qualified for interference and placed second. 

HORSE RACING-SEATTLE SLEW ($2.80) became the 
first undefeated horse ever to win the Triple Crown, 
coasting to a four-length victory over Run Dusty Run 
in the 109th running of the Belmont Stakes. With Jean 
Cruguct in the saddle. Slew covered the mile and a half 
in 2:29V) (page 16). 

HYDROPLANING—Defending national champion BILL 
MUNCEY beat Tom Shechy by four seconds in the 
championship heat to win his sixth President's Cup ti¬ 
tle on the Potomac River in Washington. D.C. Mun- 


ccy. who drove an Atlas Van Lines Unlimited, aver¬ 
aged 101.695 mph over the 37V$-milc course. 

MOTOR SPORTS—Belgian JACKY ICKX drove his 
Porsche 936 from the 41 si starting position to win his 
third straight Le Mans 24 Hours. Ickx, whose co-driv¬ 
ers were Jurgen Barth and Hurley Haywood, set a rec¬ 
ord of 141.36 mph for one 8.3-milc lap. 

SOCCER—Relegated to the bench last season. Kyle Role 
Jr. seems to be regaining the form that made him the 
best-known American in the game. Rote had two goals 
in Dallas' 3-2 win over Toronto and thus became Ihe 
Tornado's alltimc leading scorer. Two nights later. Rote 
had three goals as Dallas topped Hawaii 5-3 and moved 
past Los Angeles for the Southern Division lead. The 
New York Cosmos opened up a nine-point lead in the 
East, beating Fori Lauderdale 3-0 as the high-priced 
trio of Pcle. Giorgio Chinaglia and Franz Beckenbauer 
each contributed a goal, and then edging Minnesota 
2-1 in ihe NASL .shootout. 

TENNIS—WTT: The largest crowd 113.675) in league his¬ 
tory watched Phoenix beat New York 27-24 in Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden. Chris Evert, top women's singles 
player with a .601 winning percentage, beat Billie Jean 
King 6-3 and then combined with Kristicn Shaw to 
beat King and Virginia Wade 6-4. But the Apples (19-5) 
bobbed back to lake their next three matches and re¬ 
main tied with Boston (18-41 in the East. Lobsters Mar- 
una Navratilova and Greer Stevens stretched their un¬ 
defeated doubles string to 20. one short of the league 
record. In the West, the Racquets added a 30-19 vic¬ 
tory over Cleveland to their win in New York and car¬ 
ried a 2!/)-game lead over Golden Gate into the three- 
week Wimbledon break. 

TRACK & FIELD—EDWIN MOSES broke his world rec¬ 
ord in the 400-meter hurdles with a time of 47.45 
seconds at the 89th annual AAU championships in Los 
Angeles. 19 second better than his 1976 Olympic mark. 
Other outstanding performances included DWIGHT 
STONES' 7' 6'/," high jump. MILAN TIFF's wind-aid¬ 
ed 57' victory in the triple jump, and STEVE 
SCOTT’s 3:37.3 for the 1.500 meters {page 24). 

VOLLEYBALL—The IVA launched its third season with 
seven teams, one more than last year. Poland's Ed 
Skorck. who led his country to a gold medal in the 
1976 Olympics, spurred the El Paso/Juarez Sol past 
the Phoenix Heat 12-6. 12-4. 17-15. Phoenix got 
off to a distinctly unhot start with three straight 
losses. Player-Coach Dodge Parker of the Orange Coun¬ 
ty Stars, the only team with no foreign players, di¬ 


rected his team to a resounding 12-1. 12-9. 12-9 win 
over the defending champion San Diego Breakers, 

MILEPOSTS-ELECTED: ALEX DELVECCHIO. 75, 
recently deposed coach and general manager of the De¬ 
troit Red Wings, to hoc key's Hall of Fame Delvecc hio 
played 23 years with the Red Wings as a center, scor¬ 
ing 456 goals and 825 assists. 

MARRIED: BILL RUSSELL. 43. former Boston Celt¬ 
ics star and Seattle SuperSonics coach and general man¬ 
ager. to Didi Anstcit. 29. Miss USA in 1968; at Mercer 
Island. Wash 

NAMED: JIM KENSIL. 46. us president of the New 
York Jets. Kensil. who had been executive director of 
theNFL since 1968. succeeds LEON HESS, who will be¬ 
come chairman of the board. 

SOLD The NHL's CLEVELAND BARONS, formerly 
located in California's Bay Area, for the sixth time in 
their troubled 10-year history, to a group headed by San¬ 
ford Grccnhcrg and George Gund III. 

SYNDICATED OIL BURNER, who matched the 
world pacing record for the mile at I 54V, as a 3-year- 
old in 1976. for S2.7 million. Nero—at S3.6 million—is 
ihe only pacer ever syndicated for more. 

WON' By University of Maryland basketball Coach 
Lefty Dncscli. the recruiting battle for ALBERT KING 
(SI. Feb. 7. |977l, the 6'6" forward from Brooklyn's 
Fort Hamilton High who averaged 38 points and 20 re¬ 
bounds per game this season and was rated the top 
high school basketball player in the country. 

DIED: DICK (Turk) FARRELL. 43. a National League 
pitcher for Philadelphia. Los Angeles and Houston from 
I9S6-69: in a head-on automobile collision; in Great 
Yarmouth. England. Farrell's career record was 
106-111 

DIED: RODNEY BOBICK. 25. heavyweight boxer; in 
a car accident; near Bowlus. Minn. Bobick. younger 
brother of Duane, had a professional record of 38-7. 


CREDITS 

4—Jerry Cooke. 11—drawing By SOW. 16.17—Tony 
Tnolo. 18.1*—Manny Millan (21. Jerry Cooke (cen¬ 
ter). 20,21—-temz Kiuetmeior 24.2S—Ricn Clarkson, 
George Long. 28 —George Long. 38,37—John G. Zim¬ 
merman, Ray Fisher. 43—Tony Tnolo. 44—Art Shay. 
50.52—jim Shearm. sa—Motor Magazine. 60.si— 
Tony Tnolo. 82.83—6o0 Peterson Rick Telander. 73— 
Ronald R Read, Richard Gardner The Commercial Ap¬ 
peal Bob Doeppers-indianapolis News 


FAC/IS m THE CROWD 



BETH BROWN 

Omaha 

Beth, a senior al North¬ 
west High School, won 
her second consecutive 
all-round title, as well as 
the floor exercise and the 
uneven-bars event, in the 
Nebraska girls’ gymnas¬ 
tics championships. She 
has led the Huskies (15-0) 
to three state titles. 



JIMMY HINES 

CaKMO. Vaiiiy.Caih. 

Hines, 73. winner of five 
PGA events in 1936-37 
and now a consultant 
on course design, has 
shot his age on a cham¬ 
pionship-size course ever 
since he was 64. His best 
this year was a four-un- 
der-par 68 at El Dorado 
in Indian Wells. Calif. 



KEVIN BRASUELL 


Kevin, 18, a pitcher- 
shortstop for Ridgeway 
High, batted .410 on 39 
hits, setting a record in 
Memphis for total hits for 
the second straight year 
Kevin also pitched a per¬ 
fect game against East 
High, striking out 13 of 
the 18 batters he faced. 



JOHN GAMBUCCI 

Grand Forks. N.D 

John, 18. won 53 tennis 
matches without a loss, 
raising his four-year rec¬ 
ord to 139-5. as he led 
Central High to two con¬ 
secutive state champion¬ 
ships. John also played 
(left wing) on Central's 
state hockey champs in 
1975. ’76 and ’77. 



DIANE BUSSA 

IsiMANAI'Om 

Diane, a sophomore at 
Carmel High, became the 
first girl in Indiana to 
break five minutes in the 
mile, running 4:58.2 in 
her second varsity meet. 
Still, her time is 7.7 sec¬ 
onds off the national 
women’s high school rec¬ 
ord. held by Eryn Forbes. 



HELENE CONNELL 


Helene, a senior at Jack- 
son Memorial High and 
two-time state discus 
champion, is the top- 
ranked U.S. woman high 
school discus thrower. 
She had a recent best 
of 165' II" at the AAU 
national championships 
held al UCLA. 
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TIHIE READERS TAKE ©WEIR 



BEISBOL 

Sir: 

Thanks to Ron Fimritc for his very human 
story (In Cuba, It’s Viva El Grand Old Game. 
June 6). I anticipate, however, the usual rash 
of letters that will castigate SI for delving into 
a political issue. To this expected response. I 
say if the Fimritc article is political, so is ev¬ 
ery other article dealing with sports in any 
publication. What are sports if they are not re¬ 
flections of the political systems that govern 
us? 

Bill Shulman 
Jacksonville 

RANDLE 

Sir: 

How can you praise a guy like Lenny Ran¬ 
dle (One Mindless Moment. June 6)? I admit 
he is an exceptional ballplayer, but his at¬ 
tacking Lucchesi because of being called a 
punk was inexcusable I'm all for Lucchesi 
taking him to criminal court, 

Glen Jones 
San Angelo, Texas 
Sir: 

The Mets finally have a player who keeps 
his mouth shut and plays ball. His aggres¬ 
siveness on the base paths and his batting av¬ 
erage have proved that he deserves his $80.- 
000 a year. 

John Tierney III 
Glen Wild. N Y. 

Sir: 

No one. not even an athlete as talented as 
Randle, could return a punt for Arizona State 
to beat Arizona in a football game and then 
lead the Wildcats to the NCAA baseball 
championships later the same year. Randle 
played for the Arizona State Sun Devils and 
not the University of Arizona Wildcats. Con¬ 
fusing the two schools may be petty to you. 
but down here it would warrant reprisal from 
vigilantes. 

Gil Holden 
Richard Beyea 
Leroy Thompson 
Tucson 

A.J. vs. THE BIRD 

Sir: 

Incredible. On May 29 a man performed a 
feat never before accomplished in the history 
of auto racing: A. J. Foyt won his fourth In¬ 
dianapolis 500. an event that has the greatest 
single-day attendance of any sport anywhere. 
And yet, your cover depicted the Bird, a los¬ 
ing pitcher on one of the worst teams in all 
of baseball. 

Thomas N. Olvey 
Mark A. Pope 
Indianapolis 


Sir: 

One man does not a team make. Yes. Mark 
Fidrych throws bubblegum at opposing play¬ 
ers. uses the biggest bat and draws fans by 
talking to baseballs. But what about the pen¬ 
nant. the World Series, the total team con¬ 
cept? The Bird is one big turkey and so are 
the Tigers, 

Chris Netter 
Pittsburgh 

willig and able 

Sir: 

Sam Moses' piece on George Willig’s jour¬ 
ney up the World Trade Center (The Only 
Way To Go Is Up, June 6) should be adopt¬ 
ed by college English departments for its sym¬ 
bolic expression of the meaning of life. It’s 
also good to know that all Americans have 
not succumbed to the idea that climbing to po¬ 
sitions at the top level of government or busi¬ 
ness is the only road to fulfilling one’s ex¬ 
istence. 

Tony DiFrancesco 
Scotch Plains. N.J. 

Sir: 

Real spunk and genius went into both 
George Willig’s climb of the 110-story World 
Trade Center and Sam Moses' article cov¬ 
ering the extraordinary event. Thanks, SI, for 
recognizing true sportsmanship—the almost 
forgotten dream of challenging an ‘'uncon¬ 
quered mountain." Reading Moses’ personal 
account of the series of events leading up to 
the actual climb and his colorful account of 
Willig's feat really made me want to stand up 
and cheer. 

Diane M. Branagan 
Chevy Chase. Md. 

Sir: 

When it’s ail said and done, when the 
touchdowns have been scored, the dunks have 
been slammed, the par-fives eaglcd and the 
winners have taken all, there will still be only 
the one man who did with his brain, his mus¬ 
cle and his courage what no one had ever 
done before. I nominate George Willig for 
Sportsman of the Year. 

Robert Franklin 
Greensboro. N.C. 

Sir: 

Your assumption is that the country has 
been lifted by this triumph of the human spir¬ 
it. but in my estimation the support given Wil¬ 
lig by the press can only be destructive. A 
few years ago when Philippe Petit walked a 
tightrope between the Center's towers, he ap¬ 
parently triggered the motivation for daredev¬ 
ils such as Willig, and now the tremendous 
publicity will probably inspire others to seek 
such instantaneous fame, others who may not 


be as surefooted as their predecessors. When 
one of these Petit-Willig prodigies^ ends up 
face down in front of a skyscraper, the blame 
for his death will fall on those who laughed 
off or actively encouraged the previous at¬ 
tempts. 

Kevin Michael Mims 
Sacramento 

NISSALKE defended 

Sir: 

You made a bad call with your conclusion 
that Houston Rocket Coach Tom Nissalke is 
irresponsible and a poor sport (Scorecard. 
May 30). His address to the crowd was de¬ 
livered in reasoned tones 10 minutes after the 
end of the game with Philadelphia. The crowd 
had settled down, and there were at most 
2.000 fans still in the Summit. 

Nissalke is so under control during games 
that he seems a breed apart from most pro 
coaches. Not only did he deserve the NBA 
Coach of the Year award, but he should also 
be acclaimed Most Sportsmanlike NBA 
Coach of the Year. 

William Jacob Tanner 
Houston 

Sir: 

Houston is not my favorite NBA team and 
Tom Nissalke is hardly my favorite coach. 
Nevertheless, both the club and the coach de¬ 
serve better treatment than you accorded 
them. 

The entire episode you describe was the in¬ 
evitable result of egregious officiating that has 
plagued (he league for decades. I began at¬ 
tending NBA games in Fort Wayne in 1942. 
Officiating in those days was poor, but since 
then it has gotten progressively worse. Play¬ 
ing skills have vastly improved, however, and 
the gap between improving play and deteri¬ 
orating officiating has become a vast gulf. I 
no longer attend NBA games because the me¬ 
diocre officiating is an affront to players, 
coaches, fans and commentators. 

Richard L. Morton 
Carlisle. Pa. 

Sir: 

The real fault for the deplorable situation 
must rest with the NBA itself. The league 
left itself wide open by failing to provide the 
two best referees in the league for the game 
(there were no other games that day) and em¬ 
ploying Jake O’Donnell and Joe Gushue. both 
residents of the Philadelphia area. While the 
place of residence of the two officials prob¬ 
ably didn't affect their decisions, it opened 
the door to valid and embarrassing criticism 
of the league. 

Matthew Kemple 
Houston 
continued 
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SOMEHOW SCOTCH 
BOTTLED ELSEWHERE 
ISN'T QUITE THE SAME. 

ContraRy to popular belief, many More brands of Scotch 
are bottled in America than in Scotland. They are bulk- 
shipped and bottled here, often using municipal water. 

The makers of Cutty Sark, however, remain adamant 
on the subject of Scottish Scotch. 

To this day, Cutty SaRk is distiued, blended, and 
bottled in Scotland, using the water of Loch Katrine. 
This results in a Scots Whisky of uncoimion smoothness 
which is worth every penny you pay for it. 

To distinguish genuine Scots Whisky from the Rest, 
you need look no fuRther than the very Top of the label 
on a bottle of Cutty Sark. 

It spells out exactly what you’re gening right there 
in black and yellow. 

— and Bottled in Scorn — 





Once you had to put your life or 

liberty on the line to support black education. 

Today we just need your signature. 



Thousands of Americans, black and white. Thousands have changed the courses of their 

braved public opinion, physical violence and the lives by becoming scientists, engineers and 
law. to help blacks receive an education. teachers, perhaps changing the course of your 

Thanks to a continuing tradition of support for life as well, 
black education, the United Negro College Fortunately, supporting black education won't cost 

Fund has, since 1944. helped black students yourlifeorlibertyanymore.Today.it just costs 
fulfill their dreams and their right to an education, money. Please continue a great American tradition. 


GivetolheUnited Negro ColkgeRmd 


500 E 62nd St 
New York 10021 


A mind is a terrible thing to waste. 


E! 



If you’re about to make a move, here's how to 
insure that SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets there as 
soon as you do! 

1. Let us know 4 weeks in advance. 

2. Attach the address label on the cover of one of 
your subscription copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill m your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 541 North Fair¬ 
banks Court. Chicago, Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this or other matters 
concerning your subscription—billing, renewal, 
complaints, additional subscriptions—call toll-free: 
800 - 621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 



To order SPORTS ILLUSTRATED check box: □ new □ renewal 


NAME 

(Pi.EASE PRINT: 


ADDRESS APT NO 

CITY__ STATE _ZIP_ 

Subscription price in the U.S.. Canada. Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands 520 a year 
Military personnel anywhere in jhe world. $17 50 All others. 524 a year 


19TH HOLE continued 


Sir: 

If Nissalke was so wrong, then Gene Shue 
and Tommy Hcinsohn should be put away 
forever. Both constantly abuse the referees 
and have virtually every NBA official in the 
palms of their hands. Heinsohn and Shue are 
the “deplorable" ones, but so far. at any rate. 
I've never read a single criticism in SI against 
cither one. 

Ardell Schaeffer 
Houston 

VOLLEYBALL 

Sir: 

Your article on the U.S. Volleyball As¬ 
sociation National Championships (The Big 
Cy Wasn't One Bit Shy. May 23) was fine, 
but it really missed the major story of the tour¬ 
nament. the major star of the games and pos¬ 
sibly the dominant force of the next few 
years, I’m talking about Flora Hyman, the 
6' 5" black woman who led the South Bay 
Spoilers to the women's championship. She 
had just returned from the North Central 
American and Caribbean Championships 
(NORCECA) where she led a resurgent 
American women's team to second place be¬ 
hind Cuba and where she was honored as 
the outstanding player in the event. 

Flo Hyman's quality as a player and as an 
individual was reflected in everything she did 
in Hilo. She dominated the tournament like 
no other player ever has. turning a team of 
good players into a great team. She deserves 
all of the individual credit bestowed upon her 
and merits wider recognition. 

Albert M. Monaco Jr. 

Executive Director 
United States Volleyball Association 
San Francisco 

THE OPTIMIST 

Sir: 

We were delighted with your article on Phil 
Woosnam (Nothing Bui Blue Skies Does 
Woosnam See. May 30) and glad you got a 
picture of the Woosnam smile. Since he first 
arrived in Atlanta I have often thought that 
with all that fantastic energy and enthusiasm, 
if one were looking for an illustration to de¬ 
fine “infectious” smile, he would be the per¬ 
fect subject. 

The dedication and zeal is also infectious. 
Woosnam's belief in his sport and in its fu¬ 
ture attracted a dedicated band of converts 
even if the box office could not produce a 
profit quickly enough for owners. We still be¬ 
lieve soccer can succeed in Atlanta. Inciden¬ 
tally. Woosnam is the only coach who has 
ever brought a major league championship 
to the city. 

BillieS. Erwin 
Stone Mountain. Ga. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
T ime & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 











This time of year 
you don't ever want to 
be out of Schlitz. 



It's the one 
for sun. 


It's right. Right now. After all, we've 
been improving what's right about 
our beer for over a century. Because 
we know you never lose your taste 
for quality. 

So look for the big Schlitz display. 
And take home the one for sun! 










Turkish and 
Domestic Blend 

mg. "tar”. 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toVour Health. 


Where others seek mere 
wealth, he searches for 
experience. 

He captures it in his own 
distinct way. 

He smokes for pleasure. 

He gets it from the 
blend of Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos in 
Camel Filters. 


Do you? 


© 1976 R. J. Reynolds Tobocco Co. 
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